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«ama HE Royal Medal of the Institute 
of Architects has been awarded 
to M. Leo von Klenze, Archi- 
tect to the King of Bavaria, and 
H founder of the present school 
of architecture at Munich, A few weeks ago, 
as if in anticipation of such an incident, 
though at that time M. Klenze’s name had not 





we gave a view of a saloon, in one of his prin- 
cipal works, the Glyptothek,* and we have in 
preparation a view of the interior of another, 
—the Walhalla, at Ratisbon. The award was 
confirmed at a meeting of the Institute, on 
Monday evening last, the 5th inst. Mr. 
Hardwick, R.A. in the chair, when a discussion 
arose, which showed that the members gene- 
rally had not manifested that sense of the im- 
portance of the trust confided to them which 
they ought to entertain: the special meeting 
called to consider the report of the Council as 
to the award of the medal, was a small one, 
and they did not accept the name pro- 
posed to them by the Council. At the meet- 
ing, on the 5th, several irregularities became 
apparent: the special meeting clearly had not 
power under the notice by which it was sum- 
moned to make an entirely different award 
from that proposed by the council; their 
course was, if they were not disposed to accept 
the report, to send it back to the council with 
such suggestions as they thought proper to 
make. However, we will not go further into 
the matter: the difficulties were all removed 
at the meeting on the 5th; the award was 
unanimously confirmed ; and on our own part 
we will say, there is no living foreign architect 
better entitled in our opinion to receive this 
high compliment from the architects of Eng- 
land than M. Leo von Klenze. 

A medal of merit (in lieu of the Soane me- 
dallion and its accompanying travelling allow- 
ance) was awarded to Mr. James Thomas 
Knowles, the author of a design for baths and 
washhouses on an extensive scale. This was 
the only design submitted for the medal. 

In the competition for a premium in books— 
a design for a parsonage-house—the successful 
competitor was Mr. B. Fletcher. 

Mr. William Lightly, jun. the author of the 
only other design sent in, was also awarded a 
book on architecture, as an acknowledgment of 
the ability he had displayed; and he also 
received, with Mr. T. C. Tarring, a premium for 
sketches, 

Reference was made to the proposed con- 
nection of the Tuileries with the Louvre, 
which the French President has intrueted for 
execution to M. Visconti, the architect who 
has charge of the erection of the tomb of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and who appeared, there- 
fore, to have heen selected in preference to 
M. Duban, who has, till lately, been engaged 
‘2 improving the Gallery of the Louvre. 
ee cenenneeeinnenes 

* See . We promised some further particulars 


185 
of the building, although it is known to the majority 
of our readers, but ecctdent having prevented us from 





different times for this undertaking, 
furnish an admirable paper for a future sitting | 
of the Institute. 
At this meeting Mr. John Clayton read | 
some particulars of the towers and spires of 
the London City churches built by Sir| 
Christopher Wren, which will afford us a good | 
opportunity to draw attention to this gentle- | 
man’s work on the parish churches of Wren, | 
which is now completed.* | 


** Well known as these buildings are,” said | 
Mr. Clayton, “from having been the constant 
pride and boast of the metropolis for nearly 

two centuries, they have hitherto received very | 
little practical attention, a circumstance which | 
has been repeatedly adverted to by the learned 
Professor from the chair at the Royal Academy. | 
These buildings are interesting and valuable | 
specimens of architecture on many considera- | 
tions. They are the first applications of a style | 
to an entirely new feature, and are what may be | 
termed perfectly original. They are buildings 

which are to be found in no other part of the! 
world, and with which the architectural student | 
should be thoroughly acquainted. Notwith-| 
standing this neglect, much excellent informa- | 
tion has appeared in various works respecting | 
them : first, the ‘ Parentalia,’ where they are! 
catalogued ; elevations in the ‘ Vitruvius! 
Britannicus;’ views in the London guide- 
books; views by Shepherd; and, lastly, in 
“The Churches of London.” These works 
have accomplished all they professed to do, 
but being chiefly of a pictorial character they 
do not convey those ideas of form and propore 
tion which are valuable to the Profession. The | 
little attention they have received appears at 
first sight the more remarkable from the cir- 
cumstance of their being situated close at 
home,—though their proximity is most likely | 
the very reason. Had they been placed nearer | 
the centre of the Roman States, we should, in 
all probability, have had, long ago, measure- 
ments of the minutest portions to the greatest 
nicety, together with photographic drawings of | 
every cornice, cap, and steeple. This makes | 
good the assertion of Colin Campbell, that’ 
‘the general esteem that travellers have for 

things that are foreign is in nothing more con- | 
spicuous than with regard to building, though 

perhaps,” he adds, ‘in most we equal and in! 
some things surpass our neighbours.’ ” 





| 


The writer placed the towers and spires) 
under two heads, viz. those all stone, and those | 


| 
| 


finished with lead work, and these he again 
divided into spires and lanthorns, adding a) 
third head for those finished as towers. He) 
gave a table, which we annex, showing the date 
of completion (we have not checked it), the total 
height, and the size of the tower. The heights 
were taken to the top of the vanes. We 
must confine ourselves to a very few statistics. 


“ St. Mary-le- Bow, though not the loftiest, is | 
perhaps the most beautiful of all the spires” 





which Wren built. It measures, it will be) 
seen, a total of 222 feet, and the square of the | 
tower is 32 feet. The walls are 7 teet thick as 
high as the belfry. Over the doorway next 
Cheapside is a large projecting balcony, which 
from its position is well suited for addressing 
the populace below, and was probably provided | 
with that intent.¢ The terminations to the 
corners of the tower measure 17 fect high, are | 
composed of scrolls placed at the angles of a| 


quadrate octangular-moulded pedestal : these 
carry a cap above, and are finished with a vase. | 
These designs are of great beauty in their) 
form, and admirably prevent any abruptness | 





* Plans, Elevations, and Sections of Sir C. Wren’s | 
Parochial Churches, from careful Admeasurements, and | 
drawn to one uniform Scale. By John Clayton, architect. 
Subscribers’ names received by the author, 38, Elizabeth- 
street, Eaton-square. Longman and Co. Paternoster- 





row. : 

« Cheape” was famous for joustings, and close to Bow 
Ohare was a shed which darkened it, called “ Seldam, 
erected by Edward III. for himself and others to behold | 


shed.—Ep . 





for & 80 at pole ms ng we shall postpone the intention 


the shows in. The balcony is evidently a memorial of this | 


Mr. Donaldson suggested that an historical|in the transition from the square tower to the 


ketch of the vari h ulgated at| Circular spire, and are altogether a 
RS ey eee tee Yan expedient to that used at St. Bride’s. 


different 


The spire, the centre of which is a cylinder 


(Of masonry, 8 feet 6 inches diameter, and 


9 inches thick, is supported on a dome, resting 
on massive moulded corbellings in the angles 
of the belfry. The dome is circular on plan, 
and 20 feet 8 inches diameter at its base. It 
is slightly curved in section, and rises upwards 
of 18 feet above the springing. The joints in 
the masonry of the dome are kept horizontal, 
as may be observed in the entrance to the 
-—e part, where it passes through one of its 
sides,” 


The spire is divided into four stages. The 
first, a circular peristyle of twelve Corinthian 
columns, is an exceedingly beautiful part of 
the composition, both at a distance and on 
closer inspection. Owing, however, to the 
lightness of the order, and its exposed situ- 
ation, several of the columns are rapidly 
perishing ; this is the more observable on the 
south-east side. The roof is formed with large 
stone slabs overlapping each other. 


“« St. Bride’s Fleet-street has the loftiest of 
the city spires. It attains a total altitude of 
230 feet. The provision made for ing the 
magnificent spire, which appears a erful 
structure, when the design, dimensions, and 
the excellent manner in which the constructive 
difficulties have been overcome are taken into 
consideration, is excellent. Within the bel 
are angle corbels with flat surfaces, whi 
contract the square to the octagon form; this 
is reduced to a circle by a bold torus mould- 
ing on a level with the top of the external 
cornice. The circle measures 17 feet in dia- 
meter, and above rises a lofty conical dome, 
measuring 14 feet 6 in. to the crown. The 
sides of this dome are somewhat of an ogee 
form, but nearly flat, to within a very short 
distance of the apex, and it should be distinctly 
observed (many errors having been made in 
this respect), that the joints of the masonry 
do not radiate, but are kept perfectly horizon- 
tal, as in Bow Church, each course corbelling 
over with a slightly bevelled surface, until 
within a few courses of the key. Had this 
been otherwise no metal bands would long 
have retained the tower together, and the 
destruction of the whole would have been the 
consequence. The masonry of this part is 
extremely massive and carefully put together : 
the depth of solid at the keystone is not less 
than 4 feet 9 in. The spaces between the 
sides of the dome and the exterior are nearly 
double this, and it is probable that voids are 
left at intervals within, though there is now 
no opportunity of ascertaining that fact.” 


The spire was injured by lightning twice, 
and on one occasion had to be restored for 
nearly 80 feet. This was done by Mr. Staines, 
afterwards Lord Mayor of London, and created 
Sir William Staines. 


Before these alterations the spiral portion 


| was much loftier; and, it is said, we do not 


know on what grounds, terminated upwards in 
a sharp point. 

The variety obtained by Wren in his towers 
and spires, with the use of only a few elemen- 
tary forms, is very extraordinary. Mr. Clay- 
ton’s work illustrates no less than forty-six 
churches by sixty large plates, the whole of 
which, with the exception of the measurements 
of eight, contributed by Mr. Cockerell, to 
whom the book is dedicated, were 
drawn, and lithographed by himself. In a 
previous notice of the work, vol. vi. p.409, where- 
in we pointed out the attention to geometric 
ratios observable in the dimensions of the build- 
ings, (and we might have added, the indiffer- 
ence with which many of the churches are 
built out of square, in order to cover the whole 
of the ground), we stated our regret that the 
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a "THE SCIENCE OF RESTORATION. _ | losophi Sionenien uf 
. a : and more care- THE SCIENCE OF RES N. losophies, you wi recollect how one 
ee. ge pisbageatg feel: the ARCHITECTURUS TO HIS SON. _ would try to find an explanation of poortbary 
nis : 


ful character. 
feels it, and expresses a hope 
“that the imperfections of 
stand excused with the 
ion of the merit 


author himself 
in his dedication 
the performance will 
lovers of the Art, in considerat 
of the examples, and the utility of an easy 
reference to them.” We must nevertheless 
nd the author for the determi- 


warmly comme i 
ability, and industry which 


nation, energy, 


have enabled him alone and unaided to com- | energy of the 


we sincerely hope that he jaffirm this. y 
, d 'schoolmen had been over and over again, 


plete so heavy a task : 
will find a remunerating sale for his work, an 
we invite our readers to assist in bringing this 
about. 

WREN’S TOWERS AND SPIRES. 
Table of Dates and Heights. 




















_ | ¢ | 2€ fusion of the kaleidoscope of nature, and on 
STONE SPIRES. £ | 2 43: the other hand the confusion worse con- 
& |= ¢ founded of their visionary philosophies: till 
- — “yu Fuin, 2 length, in the fulness of time which heaven 
1St. Bride ............-.++-| 1699 | 230 30° 6 had prepared for the great renewal of youth, 
2 St. Mary-le-Bow ........-.| 1680 | 222 32 0 it was revealed in all its marvellousness 
rere 1697 160 20 0 of simplicity, that @ priori reasoning must be 
4St. Antholin ......-...--++] 1684 | 158 (20 0 forsaken for scientific system, for that old phi- 
5\Christ Church...........+++ 1704 160 '23 losophies were foundationless. 
LANTHORNS. Science resolves the confusion of phenomena 
1 St. Stephen, Walbrook......| 1676 | 120 20 0 into system, and resvlves the certainty of 
2 St. Michael anes apis _ a ~ 0 system into fundamental law; it melts the 
— aay ay "| 1685 | 86 116 universal tumult into harmonies, and distils 
5 St. Dunstan in the East ....| 1698 | 171 20 0 from these harmonies their abstract essences ; 
shomibeins | and the mission of all true philosophy is to 
1'8t. Andrew, Holborn ......| 1704 | 140 (23 search out in this manner the elements of 
2.8t, Mary, Somerset ........ | 1695 | 120 20 0 things,—to push step by step into the secret 
3 Allhallows, Watling-street .. | 1697 | 10417 6 | dark strongholds of nature, and light them up 
4 St. George Botolph .......- | 1674, 72 16 0 for intelligence to look. upon, one by one on 
5 St. Michael, re +| 1672 the long way to the inaccessible Agency. 
7 St Clomeh, Muang iil 1686 | 88 116 Therefore, when you meet with a thing hard 
8 Allhallows, Lombard-street..| 1694 | 105 [21 0 '© understand, remember all thia. There is 
9 St. Bartholomew, Exchange. . | 1679 | always a system, and for that system there are 
10 Allhallow, Thames-street....| 1683 | 88 22 0 laws. Whatsoever is true has a reason for its 
11 St. rte ord So eet = - 4 0 truth, and a reason which diligence can dis- 
be “s Secthien? Beideeeeeale, 21 mae | cover. Everything, I say, has its scientific 
14,St. Olave, Old Jewry ...... | 1673 system, . ; 
15 St. Sepulchre, Newgate ....| 1670 Now, with this preface in your hand, as it 
16'St. Mildred, Poultry........ | 1676 | 73 |16 0 were a magic mirror to look into, descend with 
17 St. ethers se (1672 me to any question of our particular business, 
wT ichiene Wheat. Atovegey i which among other things may arise; for it 
indies is the perfection of good philosophy to apply 
rise Rene amy eae ee eee its pancige to every-day and very common 
2'St. Swithin, Cannon-street..| 1¢79 | 150 20 0 | matters. There arises thus at present a sub- 
ject to our hand. 
LEAD LANTHORNS. | | a 
1/St. Magnus, London-bridge. | 1705 | 125 (30 0! THE RATIONALE OF RESTORATION, 
2'St. Peter, Cornhill..........' 1681 | 141 [20 |. The indefatigable energy of Mr. Donaldson 
3/St. Benet, Gracechurch-street| 1685 | 145 [20 0 has already in this session of the Institute 
= ony pata pitees a oo - 0 brought forcibly forward two Separate ques- 
6|St. Mary, Abchurch-lane.. ..| 1686 | 150 j29 9 ons of much interest, to the decision of which 
7\St. Martin, Ludgate........ | 1684 | 168 122 he has challenged the profession at large. 
8/St. Margaret, Lothbury ....| 1690 | 142 |18 0 The first of these questions had the misfortune 
9/St. Mildred, Broad-street. . =| 1683 | 150 ls 0 to be on the wrong side of history, as present 
— me seeps mod | = o : fashion goes ; 80, with the mere remark that 
12/St. Michael, Queenhithe ....| 1677 | 140 [18 | tas its scientific system for any one to 
13/St. Austin, Watling-street .:| 1695 | 140 |29 | deduce who will take the pains, let me pass it 
14 St. Nicholas, Coll. Abbey....| 1677 | 120 |19 9| by. But the second question, as matters go, 
i. donmeence. OSS Sones. a see? ee = 0 is eminently fashionable ; and as its decision 
17 St. Ann and Agnes .. kt i 1703 | 95 |14 4 pe eae — we oo eee * 
18|St. Stephen, Coleman street '| 1676 | search into the scientific system which it pos- 
19/St. Mary, Aldermanbury ....| 1711 | | sesses, in order to point the way to a decision. 
20/St. Michael, Wood-street....| 1675 |_| The Royal tombs in Westminster Abbey 


Roya Itatian Opera Hovuse.—Mr. F. 
Gye has commenced the season with judgment 
and success, and has made the conventional 
dreariness of the “opera before Easter” a 
tradition. In Maria di Rohan, Sig. Ronconi 
is able to display his great power as an actor 
as well asa singer. Rossini’s Guglielmo Tell 
(to which Meyerbeer owes something) has 
been revived with great splendour and com- 
pleteness, and bas served to introduce a new 
tenor, Herr Ander, of great capability. Messrs. 


Grieve and Telbin’s beautiful scenery for this with i 


opera will be remembered, especially the open- 
ing view of a mountainous country with a 
village in the middle distance, and Tell’s cot- 
tage in the foreground. Donizetti’s I Martiri 
will be given directly after Easter, with a very 
strong cast; and Spohr’s Faust, 
Oberon, and a new opera by M. Jullien, are 
promised. 


—~=— of its world but on the one hand the con- 


being in an extremely dilapidated condition, a 





1 
} 


Weber’s | suit. 
question of Restoration. 


men would believe this,—if they would act 


that there is a reason for everything,—for 
every possible effect a definite cause (just as 
definite as when two and two make four) how 


and old philosophisms dissipated away like 
mere fogs as they are! 





modern mind under Bacon to 
Ancient sages and medizval 


from generation to generation, vexing their 
heartstrings as to how this slippery egg could 
be set up on end; and they had made nothing 
_of it,—it every way fell over somehow, do what 
they would. Poor humanity could make nothing 


question of propriety is broached whether 
something in the way of repair or renovation 
ought or ought not to be done to them; and, 
as 4 previous question, the whole abstract prin- 
ciple of Restoration comes under review. 

For the restoration of certain ancient things 
is at present a favourite principle with us. fn 
the course of ever-changing fashion, our 
medizval antiquities, long out of fashion, have 
now come strongly into fashion, as a matter of 
fact. Our new buildings are being modelled 
nfinite care on the medieval system; 
and aceordingly the numerous edifices of the 
ancient time itself with which our land abounds 
are brought into a practical prominence which 
their dilapidated condition, the consequence of 
centuries of other fashion, does certainly not 

‘What, then, is to bedone? This is the 


EveryTHInG has its scientific system. If 


upon their abstract acknowledgment of it,— | 


many mysteries would become clear as noon, | 


It was the exquisite conception of the fresh I 


the elaboration of the idea, as an . 
| damental, that its first essence ataet fn, 
imight call water ; another doing the we 
with fire ; and another trying number . “am 
(on; and you do not wonder now that al] th 
came to no result except perplexity. But wh “ 
{ affirm that this mode of argument, supposed 
'to have been for ever dissipated by — 
| still finds favour and flourishes in oy, = 
| midst, you may fancy I speak a paradox, Ba 

do not; for, in fact, this is the true reaso 
of a whole labyrinth of doubts and difficulties 
which encompass us on every side every da 
wherever we go. Instead of generalising 
appearances and searching backwards for the; 
unknown system, it is still too much the 
fashion to assume abstract principles and 
push forwards to a foregone conclusion, And 
to show you how this fallacious system pene. 
trates into matters. of detail in everyday 
thought, the present question is a case jp 
point ; for, instead of commencing by an exa. 
mination of the superficial phenomena of the 
subject,— instead of calmly inquiring firs 
what this restoration is, and in what manner 
it seems to operate,—some highflying aad 
plausible abstract idea is puffed forth— 
whether any one will dare to deny the virtue 
of antiquity, or whether any one would not 
feel ashamed to impugn the sacredness of our 
trust, or whether we must not all admit some 
other such axiom; and upon this quicksand it 
is demanded that we build, with this breath 
we are to blow bubble schemes, no matter 
how visionary; and if the result produces 
none of that: conviction which is the end, it is 
simply because it has no. science in it—no 
@ posteriori argument for its base,—our fabric 
sinks from sight while we build it,—our 
schemes vanish in thin air while scarcely 
spoken. 

In generalizing, then, the mental phenomens 
which pertain to the category of the restoration 
in question, I seem to discern as their system 
the fuHowing: that the value attached to an 
ancient building is of six species, — service 
able, monumental}, patriotical, artistical, art- 
historical, and archeological. 

Value serviceably is that which is attached 
to the structure when considered as an edifice 
for present occupation ; value monumentially, 
when considered as a special memorial of pre 
sent hero worship; value patriotically, when 
considered as an object of interest in associa- 
tion with past history, or such like; value 
artistically, when considered as a work of direct 
beauty; value art-historically, when cons 
dered as a record in the past history of de- 
sign ; and value archzologically, when consi- 
dered as a matter of the fashionable or dogma- 
tical antiquarianism of the time being. 

If we be right so far, we have next to exa- 
mine the particular circumstances of all these 
various species of value ; and, connecting with 
this the principle of restoration, the result 
ought to be, more or less, a scientific system of 
ab regulations to act upon. 
Accordingly, value serviceably is the value 
of a building as property purely with refer- 
ence to the purposes of its uses ; for instance, 
an ancient chores: a8 property, is valuable for 
use as a house of worship (demanding by the 
way a certain amount of what may be 
ornament, as a matter of decency); also, al 
ancient tomb would be valuable as property 10 
any such case as when certain funds or priv 
leges were held on condition of its being kept 
in existence; and an ancient pump, j 
turally, would be valuable as property so 
as it furnished a water supply of. any value; 
and an ancient gate, so long as a gate in that 
position might be desirable ; and so on. Con- 
nect, therefore, with this the principle of re 
storation. ‘ 
I consider restoration to operate in four 
forms :—first (or preliminary), as simple pre 
ee. by those attentions yorecesh mato 
ecay; secondly, as positive parti 
shows decay _ occurred ; thirdly, as total 
renovation when in ruins; and, fourthly, 4 
the act of improving by anything additional t 
the original subject; and any case 





Now when I allude to the old @ priori phi- 


4 
of more than one of these characteristics would 
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require a corresponding complex appli- 
werd the principles of regulation. 
Now, an ancient building of value service- 
ably ought manifest] (first) to be preserved 
in order; also (secon ly) it certainly ought to 
be partially repaired when decayed, both strue- 
turally and, so far as decency or such like 
goes, ornamentally ; again, (thirdly) if it falls 
into total ruin, it is manifestly admissible to 
renovate it; and moreover, (fourthly) it is 
impossible to raise any objection to improve- 
ment in any form it may assume as far as re- 
gards mere value serviceably. 
In the next place, value monumeatally is, 
the value of a structure which forms a present | 
celebration of any hero or heroic event (using | 
these terms comprehensively) ; as, for instance, | 
our Nelson, Wellington, Peel, and Scott monu-| 
ments, if any of these might be supposed to/ 
fall at present into decay or ruin: in short, | 





interest ; just as we always find that any in- 
tellectual and refined development of thought 
whatever is immediately travestied in some 
lifeless similitude which requires no such in- 
tellect and refinement of mind, and by which 
the common place many are thus enabled to 
affect, or evem to fancy that they feel, the 
afflatus of the inspired few. Now, some such 


lifeless similitude as this is common arche- | 


ology with reference to intelligent antiquarian 
study. Butchers and literary dustmen take to 


it, and buy pictures of saints, and put up old) 
adorations and emblazon- |, 


crucifixions and 
ments for their parlour windows. How much 
of public architectural taste may be referred to 
such a feeling, excuse me from more par- 
ticularly. entering upon. But let me assert 
that, at the least, this value archzologically is 
one of chief appreciation in respect of ancient 
edifices just now. All the other values— 


Madrid, and who, in the unsuspicious felicity 
| of his architectural ignorance, likened—not in 
mere conversation, but in the more serious 
matter of paper and print,—the Temple of Baal- 
| bee to St. Paul’s, Covent Garden! Of tra- 
| vellers on the continent, young ones as well 
as old, I could say much,—more, in fact, than 
they would thank me for uttering. Well do I 
remember how grievously I was once dis- 
appointed by. a young, as I fancied, enthu- 
| Siastic architect, just returned from a visit to 
Italy and Munich. Incapable of describing, 
criticising, or expatiating upon any thing he 
had seen, he appeared to have brought home 
only the most misty, confused, and higgledy- 
piggledy jostling reminiscenees, so to call 
them, conceivable. He seemed, indeed, to be 
|wide awake, but only by having awakened 
from a poetic dream searcely worth remem, 
| bering, to the prose of plodding matter-of- 


the memorial of any man or any event that | servicealle, monumental, patriotical, artistical, | fact and every-day reality. 


at the time present might be the subject of | and art-historical—every one of them have 1| 


But I feel as if I were not quite awake 


popular honour. And here I need not say that | seen ruthlessly sacrificed to this. But although myself. Where was I, or where am I? Oh! 


to preserve, to repair, to renovate, and even to, 
improve, are all admissible so long as no prin- 
ciple comes into operation but present homage | 
to the hero or event. 
Again, value patriotically is the value of a 
structure regarded merely as an object asso- | 
ciated with bygone history, and awakening in 
our minds that interest-which we feel in our 
forefathers. ‘Thus, an ancient tomb we would 
forbear to desecrate, although marked with a 
name now scarcely known; the house where 
a great man lived of old, or the room where 
he was born or died, is a thing of value to the | 
community; and the old village church, where | 
our grandsires’ grandsires knelt to pray as 
little children so long ago,—how could we} 
bear to see it swept away? And here, again, 
preservation and repair become both, as it 
were, a duty. But here I fancy restoration 
must end: to rebuild if in ruins, even in per- 
fect similitude and partial identity of substan- 
tial material, is only to destroy the patriotical 
value by substituting a new model for those old 
ruins whose disturbance disturbed the entire 
patriotic value of the subject, inasmuch as 
identity of substance in ruins is better pa- 
triotically than any perfect similitude whatever 
of mere form. And at the same time, again, , 
the improvement of any such remains of old | 
times is simply impossible as regards patriotical | 
value: strew flowers, fresh flowers, upon the| 
old tomb, but do not whitewash it. And when | 
time has at length gathered the worn memorial | 
into the same inevitable grave with him whose | 
name it bore, do reverence to the fallen dead! 
When the hoary temple at long length bows ' 








down in imbecility of age to seek the quiet rest | ® 


of the weary, can you not discern a smile of wel- | 
comethere,anda mute but fervent appeal? Raise | 
me not up,—prop not my tottering bones,—do | 
not elevate again this dead body into your) 
new youth—I would have none of it: sét up! 
anew Bethel hard by, and let me look upon it | 
and let it look on me ! 

But when we come to artistical value, the 
case is entirely changed. I mean pure ex- 
cellence of beauty. And here to preserve, to 
repair, to restore again, and to improve, of 
course, are all not only admissible, but 

esirable. 

Likewise in value, art-historically, which is 
the value seen by the intelligent observer of 
the chain of many links by which art has 
drawn ‘itself onward from the far and small 

ginning to the still advancing end, not only 
are preservation and repair as applicable as 

efore, but renovation ig admissible in so far 
that ruin destroys that form in which the value 
consists, and which is independent of sub- 
stance entirely. Improvement, however, in- 
asmuch as art history involves identity of form, 
cannot attach itself, except it be to material in 
any way. 

Value archzologieally, may require to be 


enlarged upon. Art-history, as I understand | 


t, coupled with patriotism, is the trae arche- 
logy; but it is not what I mean. There 
8 (and in great intensity just at the pre- 
Sent day) a conventional, dogmatical, fashion- 
able affect 


f fection for a particular description 
ancient remains, which [ think forms 
Y far the chief part of popular antiquarian | 


thus rampant in an objectionable form, let us 
not, therefore, lose sight of the fact that toa 
certain extent this fashionable archeology 
serves a good purpose, in so far that it 
directs intelligent attention to genuine merits as 
they pass among the rest: wherefore the opera- 


tion of archzological value must be included | 


in our system. And here, preservation being 


still desirable, repair, if it interfere with the, 


identity of antiquity, is scarcely so; inasmuch 
as material tangible identity is the essence of 
this conventional value. Restoration also and 


improvement are both out of the question, as 


any merit which form may give does not enter 
into the value at all. 

Thus much for a hasty sketch of a scientific 
system of restoration. It is not pretended to 
be a complete elaboration of details, so much 
as a skeleton for your own thought to work 


upon. 





ARCHITECTURAL GUIDE-BOOKS. 
REPLY TO “FID. DEF.”’ 
IT now find that besides having more to say, 
I have more to say than I expected, having first 
and foremost to make some reply to your 
correspondent, who signs himself “ Fid. Def. ;” 
and as it would be absurd to suppose that the 


name he assumed has any thing to do with | 


“defender of the faith,” I conclude (at least 
until its real meaning be interpreted) that it 
means nothing more or less than “ deaf 
fiddler.” Be he deaf or not, the fiddler or 
*“* Fid.” seems to be not a little angry with me, 


accusing me of having spoken of Sir F, Pal-; 


rave, and sundry other gentlemen, some of 
whom I have scarcely ever heard of before, at 
least not in connection with either guide-books 
or architectural criticisin, as “the veriest 


raggamufiins of literature.” The individuals | 
whom he has named will, I suspect, so far from | 
thanking him, rather look upon him as a) 
| blundering officious Marplot,* who has dragged | 
| them down to the level of our present guide- | 
| book-makers, among whom he has placed even | 
| Canina, although he might with equal pro- | 
| priety have introduced the names of Stuart and | 


| Revett. 


As to Mr. Murray’s guide-books, what may 
have been “ the money and energy expended” 


| upon them, I, not being in the confidence of 


'pretend to tell; therefore will only say that 
| bond fide architectural criticism occupies no 
|more space in them than do the few, far- 
‘between, and straggling plumbs inserted into 
‘avery ordinary piumb-cake. 

| here is a Spanish proverb which says, 
| Harto ayuna quien mal come” (i.e. whoso has 
no appetite will be in no danger of eating more 
than enough); and it seems that almost the mini- 
mum of artistic or esthetic criticism will satisfy 
“ Fid.” Of himself your“ Fid.” speaks as “ an 
old traveller on the continent;” and I have 
known not only some old, but some very anile 
gentlemen who have travelled not only through 
Europe, but beyond it; one in particular, who 
boasted to me of his baving been presented to 
every crowned head from St. Petersburg to 


* Gently, gentlemen, gently. Argue out each your own 
case if you will; but don’t call names or get angry.—Eb. 


I had quite forgotten my Orpheus—that is, my 
Deaf Fiddler, on whom I appear to have in- 
flicted,—pestiferous wretch that I am!—a 
most virulent attack of bile. He imploringly 
| depreeates all criticism in any such tone as 
mine, although as to criticism I have not yet 
either favoured or troubled you with any of it 
from my pen. He, it seems, would have cri- 
ticism to be quite honey-mouthed, mealy or 
mele-mouthed, obsequiously complaisant and 
toadying; in short, not to be criticism at all, 
but mere abject funkeyism, equally mean in 
its insolences as in its contemptible flatteries. 
Among the writers enumerated by your 

correspondent “ Def. Fid.” there are scarcely 
any who have either dealt in or aimed 
at what really deserves the name of esthetic 
and artistic criticism. They have, for the 
most part, shown that their element is that of 
the matter-of-fact; of the historical and 
archeological; and that if they occasionally 
leap out of it, it is only by mere jerks and 
starts,as does the flying fish,—a creature which, 
I suppose, hardly ranks itself with the eagle, 
or compares its own jumps. and skips to the 
heavenward soarings of the king of the plumed 
race. But hold! I am getting poetical; far 
more poetical, at least, than “‘ Fid. Def.” has 
shown himself to be gallant. Assuredly it 
would have been not only more gallant in him, 
but infinitely more to his purpose, when speak- 
ing of works that belong, however remotely, 
to the guide-book class, to have referred to 
Mr. Jamison’s “ Visits and Sketches at Home 
and Abroad ;”’ where may be found notices of 
some of the earlier architectural undertakings 
of the “‘ Kunst liebend,” Ludwig of Bavaria,— 
notices which, if not perfectly satisfactory, give 
evidence of more than usual critical power and 
artistic sympathy. Whereas of too many 
other writers who pretend to touch upon 
similar matters, it may aptly enough be said :— 

Whenever they of buildings speak, 

They merely tell us they are Greek, 

Or Gothic, or Egyptian ; 

Or Doric, or Lonic call, 

And say if they be large or small, 

But faults or fortes note not at all; 

And sadly shirk description. 


And now for the present I have done ; done, 
too, with, if not also for, “ Def. Fid.”’ That 


4 | there exists a distant similarity between us I 
the great Albemarle-street publisher, cannot | 


do not deny, because 


I own we both in water deal, 
Yet of a different sort ’tis; 

For his mere milk and water seems, 
While mine is agua fortis. 





Q. 


State Sawine.—An invention has been 
patented by Mr. Searell, of the Cwmorthin 
Quarries, for sawing slate slabs. By this con- 
trivance, circular saws, at the time they revolve, 
are moved forward while the slab is stationary, 
and is there cut into any required lengths 
and breadths. There is an easy method of 
raising or lowering the saws at pleasure; of 
making any number of cuts at one and the 
same time, &c. According to the North 
Wales Chronicle, recent experiments of a suc- 
cessful nature have been made with this 
| machine. 
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not agree with me, that these buildings 
“ History in Brick and Stone?” .'They tel w 
the people who erected them in a not 
_ be —- poe porn We have here 
thoughts, creeds, and manners mad. : 
and clear. _— 
In turning over any illustrations of i 
antiquities you will not fail to notice the 
elegance of many of their vases and org. 
ments, and you will find the capitals of some 


dq | of their columns very closely resembling both 








LETTERS 


FHy Vear Forillah : 


Here am I beginning my fifth communica- 
tion to you, and we have not yet left Egypt, 
the land of the “ Beetle,” the cradle of the art 
in which I am endeavouring, feebly, to interest 
you. If we dwell as long on the architecture 
of other countries the tale will not soon come 
to an end. 


styles of Greece and Rome, all the phases of | 
Medizval art, its decadence and revival. We} 


may say, invoking the Spirit of Architecture, as 
one who desires to prove himself a poet writes 


ito me,— 


** Gentle maiden, let me trace 
All the features of thy face, 
In thy simple cottage home, 
In thy proud cathedral dome, 
In aérial spires whose height 
Mocks the keen observer's sight, 
‘Blending as thou bidst them rise 
Heavenward with the azure skies, 
in thy many towers that stand 
Way-marks in our peaceful land, 
Towers of every age and birth 
That bestud the face of earth ; 
In stupendous temples found 
Upon Egypt's desert ground, 
Or in pyramids survey 
Thine imperishable sway, 
Or with Layard let me trace 
Sculptures vast in earth’s embrace, 
Palaces and halls of stone, 
Histories of states unknown ; 
In thy simple Grecian dress, 
In thy Roman sumptuousness ; 
Or when thou wert overwrought 
From the deepest mines of thought, 
When thy glories were enshrined 
In the pensive monkish mind, 
And thy beauties understood 
Only by the few that would 
Seek thee for thy love alone, 
Unrewarded and unknown, 
Dead to all the world beside, 
Thou their glory, light, and guide.’’ 

I cannot, however, quit the land of the 
Pharaohs without a few more particulars, 
though they shall be brief. The Egyptians did 
not regard their houses as so important as 
their tombs. Nevertheless, the latter were 
sometimes of considerable excellence, and 
covered a large space. The rooms were 
arranged around an open area; sometimes 
the buildings were four or five stories high, 
although generally low, and they had a portico 
before the door. 

The top of the house in hot countries is, as 
you know, a valuable place of resort. Con- 
stant reference is made to it in the holy 
writings. On the top of many of the houses 
in Egypt there was a small chamber at one 
corner, open at the front, which is peculiar. 
It is referred to in the proverb, that “It is 
better to dwell in a corner of the house-top 
than with a brawling woman in a wide house.” 


* No. V. See pp. 100, 134, 160, and 196, 











We have yet to treat of the classic | 


TO A LADY, 


EMBODYING 


AQ Popular Sketch of the Bistorgy of Architecture, 
THE VARIOUS STYLES WHICH HAVE PREVAILED.* 


—————— 


Fortunately, there are no such things as 
“brawling women” now,—they know their 
mission better,—charity, peace, and love. 
What would the world be without them? 


| Sometimes the house-top had a covering sup- | 


| ported on pillars. 


Their villas were extensive, 
|and were elegantly adorned. The walls and 
| ceilings were richly painted: scrolls and other 
|ornaments, which are common in Greek 
| works, were employed very generally in 
| Egyptian decoration. The extent to which 
| sculpture was employed is shown by this, that 
Cambyses is said to have taken 2,500 statues 
from Egypt. 

Great progress has been made in deciphering 
the hieroglyphics on Egyptian monuments, but 
I need not tell you the steps by which the power 
has been acquired. The first investigators of 
Egyptian antiquities made many strange mis- 
takes, as you may suppose. For example, a 
paper was read at the Society of Antiquaries 
lately, showing that a tablet at Turin, hitherto 
supposed to be a plan of the Tomb of Sethos 
the First, was in truth a map of the gold mines 
of Ethiopia! 

The ancient monuments of Egypt have suf- 
fered fearfully from those who needed stone 
for new constructions; and even at this time 
the inhabitants are with difficulty prevented 
from continuing their ravages. Parts of many 
interesting ruins have been broken up to mend 
the roads. Some educated investigators have, 
it is to be regretted, aided in the evil work; 
there are loud complaints even against M. 
Lepsius. According to an American writer 
recently travelling in Egypt (Mr. Bayard 
Taylor), Lepsius has been splitting pillars to 
obtain the paintings upon them for the Museum 
at Berlin. ‘At one spot,” the writer says, 
“where the latter has totally ruined a fine 


written in red chalk: ‘ Meurtre commis par 
Lepsius. In all the tombs of Thebes, 
wherever you see the most flagrant and shame- 
less spoliations, the guide says ‘ Lepsius.’ 
Who can blame the Arabs for wantonly de- 
facing these precious monuments, when such 
an example is set them by the vanity of Euro- 
pean antiquaries.” 


Sir G. Wilkinson has recently endeavoured, 
in a work on “The Architecture of Egypt,” to 
arrange the columns found in the various 
buildings there in “ Orders ;” with this, how- 
ever, whether the monuments justify it or not, 
I need not trouble you. The Egyptians, as I 
have already mentioned, used colour very 
extensively in the decoration of their buildings ; 
in fact, the ingenuity with which they mixed 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, making 
them co-operate to one purpose and in one 
utterance, is especially to be noticed, and 





doorway, some indignant Frenchman has | 


the “Tonic”’ and the “ Corinthian ” capitals 
of the Greeks, concerning which [ shall haye 
to speak presently. The Jotus flower, typifying 
the Nile, is, as you know, a constantly recur. 
ring ornament on Egyptian buildings. When 
you next walk through the Egyptian sculpture 
gallery at the British Museum, notice some 
of the interesting wall - paintings brought 
from the tombs and other structures, and 
there set up, little changed, notwithstanding 
the time which has elapsed since the limne 
produced them, and Rhamees looked on. You 
may notice, too, here many sepulchral tablets 
which have the characteristics of a temple 
front in miniature; the pyramidising outline, 
the large hollow for a cornice, and the mimic 
reeds at the angles to which I directed you 
attention in the fourth letter. In some the 
hollow is ornamented with upright stripes of 
red and yellow colour. Near these is the 
column of which I gave a rough representa. 
tion (Fig. 12), and if you will compare this 
| with the columns forming the entrance to the 
|Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly, when you are 
passing, you will see how difficult it is even to 
copy new forms correctly before principles 
are mastered. For example, in the sketch, you 
will observe where the reeds are imitated in 
stone as bound together at a short distance 
from the top, small wedges are inserted in the 
hollows which the circular faces of the reeds 
coming together form, in order to make th 
binding more secure: whereas, in the London 
copy, these wedges are made to take the ~~ 
of an ornament occurring indifferently in the 
spaces and orer the face of each reed. Thus 
it is that by mere imitation, the spirit, truth, 
and completeness of a real architecture are 
lost, and a medley of sham, lifeless, and wn 
meaning forms is substituted. 


As we are at the Egyptian Hall it would be 
unjust if I did not refer to the charming 
diorama of “ The Nile,” painted from Mr. 
Bonomi’s sketches by Mr. Henry Warren, 
who has dipped his pencil into eastern light, 
and Mr. Fahey, which was recently exhibited 
there, and gave all who saw it so clear a notion 
of the aspect of the country, the character of 
the buildings, and the genius of Egyptian art. 
I would fain hope that this work may not 
have the usual fate of such productions, but be 
preserved for use in some educational institu- 
tion. 


Let us now look at another country. Ia 
Mexico, probably at a remote, certainly @ 
unknown date, buildings were erected of an 
‘extraordinary size and character, so closely 
|approximating in some respects to many 
_ Egyptian structures as to induce some writers 
| to attribute them to a common or at all events 
| connected origin. The pyramidal forms pre 
vail universally. One of the pyramids, namely 
that of Cholula, is nearly twice as large at the 
| base as the largest of the Egyptian pyramids 
| (1,440 feet,) though the height, however, 8 
| considerably less (177 feet); and the outlines 
not that of a continuous pyramid, but consists 
of eight stories or steps, similar to the Temple 
of Belus. Each of these stories inclines 
slightly, so that the structure consists in 
of eight truncated pyramids standing one up 
the other. One of the Egyptian pyramids, a 
I have already said, is formed in the same 
manner. At Teotihuacan there are hundreds 
of pyramids both in stepe and of continuous 
outline. They agree curiously with 
Egyptian pyramids in this particular, that the 
sides face the cardinal points of the compas® 
and the triangular arch, if it may be so te 
found in the Egyptian pyramids and in the 
early structures of other nations, occurs 002 
stantly. Some of the temples were of end 











might afford us a valuable lesson. Do you 


mous size, and exhibit remains which deff 
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inane at Copan is 620 feet in length, 

At Palenque, there are enormous remains of 
a building termed conjecturally the palace, the 
front of which contained fourteen doorways 
(no windows), and was covered with stucco 
and painted. é ss a 

The Mexican, if not the more ancient 
nations which preceded them, and to whom 
these structures are attributed, used stones of 
very large size,—in fact, some of the buildings 
are constructed of rocks rather than stones,— 
and were able stone cutters, and well acquainted 
with the use of colours. Lord Kingsborough 
investigated the Mexican antiquities, and pro- 
duced a book at a great persona! sacrifice, 
which is honourable to his memory and his 
country. It is understood to have been his 
ruin: he died a prisoner for debt. More re- 
cently, Mr. Stephens has explored eight cities, 
and in his work, “Incidents of Travel in 
Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan,” has 
given much interesting and valuable informa- 
tion. He speaks of no less than forty-four 
ancient cities, long buried and unknown, 
which rise “like skeletons from their graves, 
wrapped in their burial shrouds.” 

The effect produced on a traveller when he 
first stumbles over these wonderful monuments 
in the wilderness (tenantless ruins, overgrown 
by enormous trees), relics, probably, of a 
nation which bas passed away and left no 
other record, must be startling and intense. 
How trifling seem all the squabbles, the strug- 
gles, the heart-burnings, of to-day, when we 
reflect on such a p on as this. How 
foolish to grieve ;—how childish to grumble ! 

Until very lately nothing was known of these 
ruins, and even now great doubt is felt as to 
their age. The buildings are of grest size, and 
are approached by high flights of steps, as at 
Persepolis. The fronts are covered with rude 
carving, in which the representation of a ser- 

nt often forms a prominent feature. It has 
be said that the ruins of Palenque cover an 
area three times as as London, but this 
is more than doubtful. Some of their carved 
single stones set up aS monuments are very 
curious. How universal, you will say, was the 
practice of setting up stones amongst the early 
people. Colonel Dupaix- attempted to claim 
for these Mexican cities an antediluvian age, 
on the evidence afforded by the accumulation 
of earth over them. Mr. Stephens, however, 
at once disposed of this assumption by show- 
ing that during the thirty years only which 
elapsed between Dupaix’s visit and his own, 
the accumulation of earth over the parts the 
former had cleared was nearly as great as 
before. Mr. Stephens does not see any con- 
nection between these and the jan struc- 
tures or those of Hindu. oO excavated 
structures are found, although the. country 
a° cagad ee, akan, yt wor 
wri ns , , © way, 
Some were found at Oaxaca. ” the pyra- 
mids, he says, do not contain chambers as 
in Egypt (Lord Ki i 


content of egamee by the Spaniards ie the 
, country documents proba 
ect which would throw light on thie interest 
question. hence, it is feared, 
there will be little left, of these vain, ‘The 
organic is fighting against the inorgan:c world. 
The woods are destroying the stones. Vegeta- 
tion is there most laxuriant, and the rocts of the 
the wean the joints of the stones, rend 
the w : if some cases the grow- 
p pepe ben he lie. aca 
oT ee Structure, d stand ae if to repel 
quien Mer® of their emn and mysterious 
Just imagine an old tree with a mass of 
‘tone in its arme ng 4 or 5 tons, waiting 
throw 1 ‘The notion 


f the Scandinavians, from whom our Wednes- 
in takes its name, is the Buddha of the 


sible. 


us to Greece,— 


The ancient Hinpuv architecture, to which I 
just now alluded, offers some striking points of 
similarity to that of Egypt both in the won- 
derful rock-cut temples at Elephanta ‘ and 
Ellora, and in the pagodas. As regards the 
antiquity of the buildings found in: India there 


while there are few circumstances to . prove 
which is right. Some of the best informed 


all events, must be of remote antiquity, co- 
eval with the earliest works of the Egyptians, 
while others maintain that these are but imi- 
tations of constructed buildings, and not 
of great age. The excavations at Ellora 
are the most important, and have been 
described by many writers as wonderful 
results of human labour and ingenuity. The 
living rock is here hollowed into temples 
for an extent of more than two miles. The 
principal excavation called “‘ Paradise ” is 247 
feet long, 150 broad, and 100 high. This 
contains the great temple carved out of a 
single piece of rock 103 feet long, and rising 
externally in a pyramidal form 100 feet. The 
roof is carved to represent beams or cross 


of them. 


time before his unhappy death he told me | 


that he was so overwhelmed by the gigantic | 
and extraordinary nature of this work as to be| 
unable to exercise a calm judgment upon it, | 
and that his astonishment and admiration, 
far from wearing off, increased on reflection. 
In the Island of Elephanta, about 7 miles) 
from Bombay, there is another singular exca- | 
vation, the origin of which is equally obscure. 
Along the sides of this temple (which, shall I 
say, for, perhaps, dimensions worry you, is| 
130. feet by 123. feet, and -from 15 feet to' 
174 feet high) are sculptured forty or fifty, 
colossal figures. The roof is supported by 
twenty-six pillars on square pedestals. 
Robertson, speaking of these stupendous | 
works, says,—“ They are of such high anti- | 


ever, that they are not by centuries so old as | 


oldest, perhaps, is not earlier than 300 B.C. 


very curious monument. 

e form of the earliest Indian temples was 
pyramidal. Pagodas, of an early date, are 
found in different parts of Hindostan, covered 
with sculpture to such an extent, that the 
general form is lost in the ornaments which de- 
compose it. As Gwilt wr a the 
Encyclopédie Méthodique,—“ In the Egyptian | 
pre Nae even the smallest edifices are 
grand; in that of India, the infinite subdivi- 
sion into parts gives an air of littleness to the 
largest buildings. In Egypt solidity is carried 
to the extreme; in India, there is not the 
slightest appearance of it.” 

There are inclosures in India, which very 
closely resemble Stonehenge, so much so, that 
some writers conceive the latter to be a Bud- 
dhist structure. And if it be that the Woden 


Indians, the connection does not seem impos- 


The course of my rapid narrative now leads 


is, a8 in Mexico, great difference of: opinion, |. 


travellers consider that the cavern temples, at | 





orators and the writings of her sages, yet hang 
over the nations and influence aeeakind : the 
works of her artists,—the most perfect pro- 
ductions of human intellect of which we have 
any knowledge, yet remain to extort universal 
admiration, instruct the world, and defy rivalry. 
The present state of this country affords a 
sad contrast to its former greatness. “‘ And 
yet,” as my amiable friend’s favourite “ Childe 
Harold” sings,— 
** And yet how lovely in thine age of woe, 

Land of lost gods and god-like men, art thou! 

Thy vales of ever-green, thy hills of snow, 

Proclaim thee Nature’s varied ite now : 

Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface bow, 

Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 

Broke by the share of every rustic plough : 

So perish monuments of murtal birth: 
So perish all in turn, save well-recorded worth.”’ 

I may not begin to talk of Grecian work, 

however, at the end of a letter. Adieu ! 





BURIALS IN TOWNS. 
FEVER-STILLS AND LEGAL POISONINGS. 





stones; human figures, elephants, columns, | 
and minutely-sculptured decorations of all, 
sorts increase the wonder which the extent | 
and mysterious appearance of these surprising | 
excavations excite in the mind of the beholder. | 
The late Lord Munster, when Col. Fitzclarence, | the Church, “not for the care of the living 
visited these caverns, and published an account | flock, but for permission to inter eleewhere its 
In conversation with him a short} inanimate carcass;”* but in their care for 


on the acclivity of a hill, and which is itself a| theless, the sacred fi 


“ Immortal, the’ no more ; though fallen, great!”—| of the f 

that extraordi country which has dead are ‘ committed ' 
afforded models to the whole world, and is |Temain there. In on ~ 
made holy by great names and wonderful |: pow opinion 


Tue heats and steams of another summer 
are at hand, and fever-stills in towns and cities 
are as fully charged as ever they were with the 
rich material of pestilence. Our Legislature 
has taken care to grant security to the extent 
of about 40,000/. per annum in perpetuity to 


vested interests in physical corruption, they 
have so imperfectly provided for the carrying 
out of the very purpose for which compen~- 
sation was to be granted, that this purpose 
still remains a perfect dead letter. e agi- 
tation of the question subsi in imagi 

security ; and now the fight has to be fought 
over again. The public mind, lately familiarized 
with the horrid details, has sunk into its pre- 
vious fatuous indifference, and must have the 
loathsome picture set before its eyes once more 
in vivid outline, ere it can be brought again to 
insist, with adequate energy and determination, . 
on the subject being again taken up by its 
law-making representatives, and “settled ”’—to 
some more effectual purpose, it is to be hoped, 
than heretofore. It is a sickening task to- 


quity, that as the natives cannot, either from repeat the previous delineations of our intra- 
history or tradition, give any information con- mural graveyard horrors. Yet we fear this 
cerning the time in which they were executed, | must be done, if the force of public opinion is 
they universally ascribe the formation of them | again to be brought actively and efficiently to 
to superior beings.” It seems certain, how- | bear upon the question. 


The annual mortality of London is about 


the Egyptian monuments,—the date of the 56,000, or 154 per day, and all this enormous 
| mass of dead and putrifying flesh, with slight 
The island, you krow, has its name from a, exception, is deposited—we cannot say buried 
figure of an elephant cut out of the solid rock | —in the very midst of the survivors. Never- 


eelings and affections 
mixed up with even the empty shells or taber- 
nacles once inhabited by those nearest and 
dearest to us, blind the mind to the abomi- 
nations and the horrors of these intramural 
deposits. Were half the number of the bodies 
of dead horses, or double the number of those 
of dead cats and dogs, allowed to rot amongst 
them in heaps, such as the metropolitan 
vaults and graveyards now contain of not less 
rotting, not less pestiferous abomination, we 
believe there would be little difficulty in arous- 
ing a periodical resolution to get rid of such 
an evil, could it have ever existed. As it is, 
the most salutary mode of proced 
think of is a to disabuse the public 
mind from the notion that their dead are treated 
in their intramural its one whit more de- 
cently or reverently if per had been so 
many dead dogs or horses. And in the mean- 
time we cannot do better than quote Mr. 
Walker’s most recent reminder of the facts 
which confirm this assertion. 

‘* The bodies of the dead are crowded into every 
inch of available space, and when room ‘aedies 
exists, it is made by an unceremonious 
In oe words—the 





events. All our earliest and noblest emotions 
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leagued together to destroy the spiritual by de- 
ne tha physical man, could not, in the pam 
of their utmost cunning and malignity, compoun 

more subtle or more sure poisons than those elabo- 
rated day and night in the vaults, cellars, and Ha 
ceptacles for the dead in this metropolis. In order 
to render the work of poisoning more sure, myriads 
of bodies, in every stage of decomposition, have 
been, and continue to be, stowed away in subter- 
ranean receptacles in the streets, lanes, and blind 
alleys in this metropolis, situated in the very midst 
of the habitations of two millions and a half of | 
people. . . - - But even in those saturated and | 
disgusting depositories—disgusting both to sight | 
and smell—the dead are not allowed to remain for | 
any length of time. Money is to be procured— | 
space must be found for successive new tenants, | 
whilst the late ones, often years before their right 
of tenancy has expired, are ejected by processes | 
which, though I have elsewhere fully exposed, I) 
will here very briefly indicate. Sometimes the’ 
clearing-out is wholesale. 





| 


At the ‘ Cross-Bones ’ | 
burying-grourid, in Southwark, the ‘ Irish Corner’ 
was cleared of 1,000 bodies at one sweep. Gene-) 
rally speaking, the nefarious work goes on more 
gradually, though not always silently; for during 
many years, persons, whose necessities have com- 
pelled them to reside in the neighbourhood of such 
places, have been aroused from sleep in the dead | 
of night by the noise occasioned by breaking up| 
¢Offins recently deposited. 


hes been fully established, And can we 
wonder that disease and pestilence are engen- 
dered and life destroyed by noxious emanations 
such as these? “ We make for ourselves the’ 
poison which we breathe: in our perverse 
blindness, we sow decay, and we reap death. 
Nay, to complete the circle of iniquity, we sow 
death, and reap decay,—we infuse a leaven of 
mortality in the midst of the mortal mass, and 
leaven the mass of mortals slowly but surely 
thereby into masses of mortality. 

In order to put.an end at once and for ever 
to all this criminal and most fatal and reckless 
fatuity and abomination, Mr. Walker proposes— 


‘1, That a general system of extramural sepul- 
ture shall be forthwith organized throughout Great 
Britain ; and that the management be placed under 
the municipal authorities, or committees chosen by 
the rate-payers, controlled by a superintending 
authority appointed by Government. 

2. That medical men be appointed to fill the 
ancient office of ‘searcher,’ and that no body be 
removed for interment without a certificate of the 


| cause and fact of death. 


3. That interment of the dead during the sum- 
mer quarters within a period of — days be com- 
pulsory. 

4. That for London, common (and, if possible, 


| Crown) lands in the neighbourhood of railways 


In other localities the remains of the dead have | Should be appropriated for GENERAL CEMETERIAL 


been carted out in loads, and shot down as ‘ rub- | purposes—sidings or branch lines conveying the 
bish ’ upon waste grounds, or used for ‘ filling in.’ | funeral trains into the ground itself, as proposed by 


Some of our viaducts have been constructed on | 
rubbish obtained by this anchristian process. 

The more usual method, however, consists in | 
simply cutting through the’ half-decomposed bodies | 
and coffins with instraments made for the purpose. | 

The grave is dug through the corpses of the pre- 
deceased. This horrible violation of the dead body | 
takes place more or less in all the London grave- | 
yards, and often gives rise to the most distressing | 
scenes. The ends of justice have been defeated by | 
it, the coroner being unable to find a recently-in- | 
terred body ; while, on the contrary, relatives and | 
friends have found on the surface, or have witnessed | 
the exposure in the so-called grave, of portions of | 
the bodies of those whom, but a short time pre- | 
viously, they had followed in sorrow to their ‘ last 
home.’ Other circumstances prove that the viola- | 
tion is systematic—constant. The coffin-wood | 
often serves as fuel for, and is given away to, the 
poor in large quantities by grave-yard officials ; | 
and from the horrible stench which sometimes ac- | 
companies the combustion, there is no doubt that | 
fire is one of the means employed for effectually | 
removing incumbrances. In one notorious place, | 
indeed, the fire was kept ap with very brief and | 
accidental interruptions—day and night—for more | 
than a quarter of a century. Each man’s coffin | 
was employed to consume the contents of his | 
neighbour’s. A minor degree of violation consists | 
in cleariug out what are ealled ‘bone-holes.’ The | 
fleshy portion of the human body, or the greater | 
part thereof, is, as I have proved, rapidly destroyed | 
by-artificial agencies, after which, in some instances, 
the bones are disposed of to ‘ bone-crushers,’ or | 
stowed away in large pits. 

The latter are evacuated from time to time. An 
eye-witness counted 500 skulls, which were thus | 
‘cleared out ’ in a single day. 

Every sense of religion, as well as of decency, | 
seems extinct in the persons engaged in this degrad- | 
ing occupation. They often assume the outer garb 
of clergymen, and ‘ perform’ the funeral service— | 
thus outraging religion, and collecting money under | 
false pretences. A traffic in second-hand wooden | 
coffins, coffin handles, plates, cloth, &c. is often | 
carried on by those to whom the care of the recep- | 
tacles for the dead is intrusted, under the present | 
system. Nay, more, the leaden coffins of the more | 
wealthy classes have not escaped. In one memora- 
ble case it was proved that ten tons of lead from the 
vaults of a certain church had been sold, and the 
proceeds handed over to the churchwardens. How 
low must moral feeling have fallen when such con- 
duct remains unreproved ? 

Finally, a strong suspicion exists that in many 
cases the dead never reach their last home. This | 





must be considered as the acme of the system. It| 


{ 


saves not only the cost of interment, bat it prevents | 
the necessity of ‘ clearing out.’ ’’ 


Cholera, typhus fever, consumptions, a 
plexies, sudden deaths, measles, an Toa 
small-pox, and last, though most important of 
all, perhaps, that slower poisoning which lowers 
the vitality and impairs the stamina of the 
entire nation,—such are the fruits reaped from 
Sowing in corruption such as this. That the 

: ue in Egypt uniformly arises first in the 
Close vicinity of the graveyards of the towns, 


| moveable partitions. 


me to the Select Committee on Interment in Towns 
in 1842. 

5. That the afternoons of Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Sunday in each week be appropriated for the 
purpose. ‘That on the alternate days, special trains 
may, if required, be provided. 

6. That a central administration be appointed to 
undertake every service (except the religious) con- 
nected with the burial of the dead at fired and 
specified charges, which latter, however, shall not 
exceed certain maxima laid down therein. 

7. That the duty of providing for the interment 
of the dead be exclusively confined to the afore- 
mentioned administration.”’ 


Mr. Walker’s pamphlet comes opportunely, 
and it will serve to strengthen the strong 
claim he has on the gratitude of his fellow- 
citizens. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Yarmouth.—It is proposed to erect a new 
jetty or pier, to extend 800 feet from the sea 
wall of the Esplanade, opposite the Victoria 
Hotel, to be 26 feet wide, and made convenient 
for safe debarkation. The estimated cost is 
10,0007. to be raised in 1,000 10. shares, 
under an Act of Parliament to be applied for. 


Kingham.—A monument has been raised to 
the memory of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Davis, 52nd regiment, at Kingham Church, 
Oxfordshire, representing a soldier of the regi- 
ment mourning over his departed commander. 

Reading.—New schools (St. Mary’s national) 
erected in Hosier-street, were opened on 
Thursday in last week. The building, which 
has been designed by Mr. J. B. Clacy, archi- 
tect, comprises school-rooms for boys and 
girls, with class-room to each; an infant 
school, and dwelling for master and mistress. 
The schools for boys and girls are divided by 
The style is Early 
Pointed, of the simplest character. The walls 
are of flint with Bath stone angles. A stair- 
case tower, of chequered work, between the 
infant school and dwelling-house serves to 
identify the building with the ancient parish 
church, the tower of which is of chequer work. 
Internally, the roofs are open. The boys’ and 
girls’ schools are partly lighted from the roof 
through sheets of rough glass, laid level across 
the upper part of the roof between the rafters. 


|The ventilation has been studied, fresh air 


being admitted through valved ventilators 
around the base of the rooms, the vitiated air 
escaping at the open space of roof above the 
glass. The contracts were taken by Messrs. 
Wheeler and Biggs, at 1,412/. and, according 
to the Reading Mercury, there is a considerable 
deficit still to be met, 


| Margate.—The sappers and miners are here 


making a survey for the drainage of the town. 
They have a crow’s nest on the top of Trinity 
Church, ‘The plans for the new jetty are 


——— 

Ramsgate.—Extensive alterations have te 
cently been made in the works of ‘the Ran. 
gate Water Company, at South Wood me 
additions made to ensure a. good-supply to th. 
increased consumption.—tThe local commis 
sioners of pavement have been paying atte, 
tion to the lettering of the streets. ‘The peo. 
menade has been improved. A high iron fenc. 
on a dwarf wall has been erected at the en 
nearest the Paragon, which has an approach 
to it from the road, and egress for Bath chair; 
through a pair of light iron gates. 

Isle of Wight.—A fort is to be erected in the 
Isle of Wight, for the purpose of defending 
the Needles passage, at an outlay of 40,009) 
The works at Hurst Castle are to be repaired, 
Bilston.—The inhabitants of this town ar 
determined not to be behind in forming « 
joint-stock company -with the intention 
erecting public baths and wash-houses, |p 
connection therewith it is also proposed 
erect a town-hall and reading-rooms. 
Bridgewater.—The restoration of St. Mary’: 
church is now nearly completed. On appli. 
cation to the ceuncil to vote'a sum of 15), to 

ut the carved sereen and sittings in the 
Mayor's aisle into a state of repair, the request 
was refused. 
Swansea.—Mr. Pickering, the contractor, is 
completing arrangements for progressing with 
the new docks here. Most of the plant ha: 
arrived from Birkenhead, and the workshop: 
are being erected. On Monday week, the 
foundation-stone of a new dry dock, to be 
called the “ Phoenix Dock,” was laid nearly 
opposite the Swansea pottery. 

Cardiff.—On Thursday, last week, a meeting 
was called very suddenly, to consider the 
drainage of this town. It seems, according to 
our correspondent, that there are two or three 
gentlemen in the board of health who evi. 
dently do not belong to the progress party, and 
are very anxious to have the town drained by 
the old brick drains. The idea of 9 inch pipes 
seems to confuse them. There was much said 
at this meeting against Mr. Rammell which 
appeared quite uncalled for, and proved to be 
of no avail, as the local board have, since this 
meeting, confirmed their decision, stated some 
weeks since in THe Buiipsr, in favour oi 
Mr. Rammell’s plan. ; 

Holyhead.—In a recent quarrying explosion 
at, Holyhead, five tons of gunpowder were used 
to detach a part of the mountain to form s 
portion of the new breakwater. The shot was 
successful, though, as in similar instances, the 
noise was not so great as might have been an- 
ticipated. A small cottage roof at some dis- 
tance was protected with thick balks of timber 
placed over it by the superintendent of the 
works, Mr. Radford, to satisfy the proprietor, 
who was afraid of destruction to his slender 
domicile. 

Chester.—The people of Chester appear © 
be much in the same predicament as the me 
tropolitans are in _ regard to ~~ river, 
their drainage, and their water-supply. 
are now in a ferment, and not unreasonably, 
as the local Chronicle observes, at a prope 
to discharge the sewerage of Boughton into 
the. Dee below the causeway, They seem '0 
have had Mr. Moffat down last year to vepet 
on the solidification of the sewage matter 0 
the town; but the town council did not cons 
der the plan feasible. The Chronicle thinks 
that surely a main drain could be so formed as 
only to discharge its contents during ebb tide, 
when the current would sweep away all impu- 
rities ; and that if the present water compat) 
cannot devise a plan of water supply — 
sources above or beyond the tidal and 
sewage influences, perhaps a new compat) 
might succeed in giving the citizens a pure 
supply. e 

Liverpool.—The dock trustees, says i. 
Liverpool Times, have decided to erect on 
warehouses around the Stanley Dock A 
vaults, but not to raise them.a story hig ; 
The additional cost of the vaults for one ow 
would be 15,000/, and the cost of altering 
heights of the warehouses would be 2; 
increasing the entire cost of the warehoee 
north and south stacks, to. 162,378/.—— 
first contract for putting in the main pipes ; 








shortly expected. 
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is now being proceeded with, on the line of 
road from the vicinity of Liverpool towards 
Stanley. The contract has been entered into 
by Mr. Cromp, from Derbyshire, the distance 
taken being a mile anda half, The necessary 
cutting has been made, and the tubes, which 
average 2 tons’ weight each, are raised and 
lowered to their beds by means of a crane, 
running on a railway above the cutting. They 
are afterwards soldered at the joinings, and 
rendered water-tight. The pipes are 4 yards 
in length, and 3 feet in diameter inside. 

Stafford.—The new chapel at the gaol was 
opened for Divine service on Tuesday week. 
It is calculated to hold 740 prisoners, and is 
built in the Norman style, having open seats, 
convicts, and those under sentence for long 
imprisonment, being confined within an iron 
railing. The chapel is cruciform, having a 
gallery in the south for female prisoners, shut 
out from sight of the men. The foundation 
stone was laid only on 14th July last. The 
contractors were Messrs. Holme, of Liverpool. 
The female prison is approaching completion, 
and it is anticipated will be ready at least a 
month before the expiration of the contract 
on 1st July next, The whole has been carried 
out from designs and under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. C. Trubshaw, the county sur- 
veyor. 

"Birmingham.—The erection of St. Paul’s 
Church, Balsall Heath, designed by Mr. J. 
L. Pedley, architect, is about to be commenced. 





The material will be brick, with Bath-stone 
dressings. The church will contain 1,113) 
seats for adults, 613 free. There will be a/| 


western gallery running into the tower. The | 


/extremely unsteady, his demand for novelty 


pleted by Messrs. Barker and Faweett, and 
delivered at the office of the Board according to 
arrangement. 





OBSERVATIONS ON TEACHING 
DRAWING, 
ESPECIALLY TO CHILDREN AND UNEDUCATED 
BEGINNERS. 

Tue following remarks by the author of 
a cer for Young Children,” have been | 
submitted to the council of the Society of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce :— ~ 

There are two very common mistakes in 
education. 

Ist. The supposition that the most tho- 
roughly logical and abstract arrangement of a 
subject for the purposes of science must be | 
the best arrangement of that subject for tui- | 
tion. 

2nd. The supposition that some one method 
of treating a subject is abstractedly the best 
for the tuition of all persons, whether children, | 
youths, or adults; whether male or female: 
whatever degree of knowledge and capacity 
they possess; whatever the purpose of their | 
learning the subject may be, as artists, arti-| 
sans, or for general improvement ; whatever | 
amount of time they may be able to devote to 
it; the expense they can afford and the quali- | 
fications of their teachers. But these points 
must all be taken into the account before we 
can act for the best in any individual case. 

The child has extraordinary powers of imi- | 
tation and imagination; his memory, atten- | 


tion, and other faculties are quick, pliant, but 





| 
' 


The recommendations of this plan are 
alleged to be 

ist. Its simplicity and logical propriety : 
proceeding from the easiest and most elemen- 
tary to the most complex and difficult. 

2nd. Its analytical propriety : each part or 
process being separated from the rest, and 
taken for separate examination, study, and 
practice in the order of its difficulty. 

3rd. It is the process of the artist in a 
finished picture. 

4th. It is the only sure and safe plan of in- 
struction for all persons who desire to attain a 
mastery of art. 

The following considerations are offered with 
regard to this plan, viewed as the sole proper 
plan of teaching drawing :— 

ist. The abstraction or pulling to pieces of 
what is naturally united, is not necessarily and 
indisputably a good under al! circumstances of 
tuition, as is usually supposed. 

2nd. Nature always proceeds by the con- 
crete, or opposite method, in teaching the 
young of all animals all that ey require, or 
do not know instinctively: as, for example, 
the perception of external objects, the uisi- 
tion of language, the management of the body 
in standing, walking, &c. Every trade and 
the greater part of every profession is learned 
by the concrete or general, or practical method, 
where all essentials work eng gradually 
towards a desired result. True theory, i.e. 
science, can only be a comparatively small and 
late branch of tuition for the furtherance of 
any practical art, used for the purpose of set- 
ting to rights or perfecting that knowledge and 


‘those processes which must be acquired pre- 


height of the nave will be 51 feet; its length junceasing, his hand, eye, judgment, or rea-| viously in a thousand other ways, and thus 
77 feet 3 inches, and its breadth 54 feet 4 inches. | 8°"!"&; and knowledge extremely defective: made part of ourselves. The concrete method, 


The height of the tower will be 82 fect, and | 


but all are greatly modified by the favourable | 
or unfavourable circumstances under which he | 
has been placed. 

The youth is more steady and attentive, but 


pursued alone, tends to low narrow views and 
practice, and should be elevated and system- 
atised by what may be termed the scientific or 
theoretical, or philosophical or abstract. But 


with highest spire the total height 94 feet. 
The following tenders for the erection were 
lodged :— 
ee ores £4,000 0 0 
Upton}, aspen a. le 
| ee 3,698 0 0 
CO rs 3,650 0 0 
Ws cccccsenss ee. we 6 
Hardwick and Son.. 3,442 5 0 
Briggs ......sse0e 3,414 0 0 
Webb .. ciety Ser *O 
a 2,805 0 0 


The work tendered for ine 


ludes 45 yards of| 


less pliant and versatile than the child; his 


| cultivated. His hand, eye, judgment, and 
| knowledge are necessarily improved by his 
greater age; but good or bad education or 
habits must have made a greater difference 








between youths of the same age than is found | 
between children of equal years. 
In an adult the habits of mind and body} 


these terms merely signify refined abstractions, 


love of imitation and powers of imagination | which necessarily overlook (or omit) a vast 
are weaker unless they have been specially number of particulars which are quite essential 


to the acquisition or practice of any art, pro- 
fession, or trade. 

3rd. Perfect lines, mathematical figures, ex- 
quisite abstract Grecian forms, &c. according 
to the above plan, cannot be drawn by the 


| young beginner, or by any beginner in any 


assignable reasonable time, and would take 


boundary walling with low iron fence and pair are often so fixed and rigid that he does long even for the cleverest. 
of folding gates. Mr. Briggs’s tender was|not readily take up a new subject, espe- 


accepted. 


of 101. offered for the best plan of enlarge-| movements and manipulations. 


ment, various plans were submitted, and one 


wards of 1,000/. have been promised towards | have had no particular training. 


e have been informed, says the 


the cost——W 
dian, that the tenders of the fol- quickly and efficiently, is to teach such things | without finery in one part and rags in the 


Preston Guar 


A clear decided line is not an elementary 


cially one intimately connected with minute! subject. The beginner is undecided in every 
Preston,—The enlargement of Cannon-street | appreciation of objects by the external thing he does: his lines and his drawing 
chapel having been resolved on, and a premium senses, and extremely delicate muscular generally must, therefore, partake of this inde- 


Bat 


he | cision. 


A round-about, clumsy imitation is 


‘may be expected to be superior in all that! all that he can understand, and all that should 
selected by which it is intended to take out the | depends mainly on judgment, knowledge, and ‘be at first required of him. Correctness of 
gable end and fill up a vacant piece of land in | power of attention. The differences between line implies correctness of eye, steadiness of 

ross-street ; to raise the roof, and occupy adults must be greater than those of earlier hand, and entire appreciation of the work that 
the area in front of the chapel in Cannon- | ages. The artisan, whose hand and eye are is to be done, and the manner of accomplish- 
street, with two staircases to the galleries, and engaged constantly on correct forms, will take ing it. This must be the result of previous 
a large open portico. ‘The school-room under- | up with elementary drawing more readily than | training and tolerably matured powers, and is 
neath the chapel will also be improved. Up- ithe highly educated man, whose hand and eye surely not work for a young beginner, whose 


| drawing should be all of a piece, the repre- 


The great secret of teaching any class or age | sentative of his rude, unsettled state of mind ; 


lowing persons have ‘been accepted for the | only as that class can thoroughly understand rest, like a May-day chimney-sweep. 
additions to Christ Church: — For the ma- | and relish ; and to teach them in such a manner | 


sonry, M 
near Manchester ; 


4th. It would be unnecessary in the first 


essrs. Ellis and Hinchiiff, Halme, ‘as that they shall be thoroughly understood | stage of Art, even if it were possible, to have 
for the carpenter’s work, | and liked, fixed firmly in the mind by varied | perfection in one part while the rest is neg- 


Mr. ry Fe Preston ; for the plastering and repetition, and rendered available for the lected, unknown, or imperfect. It is best that 


slating, 


essrs. Jones and Grundy ; and for common purposes of life. 


the plumbing, glazi inti 
Hodgeon. g, glazing, and painting, Mr. L. J. 


| It must 


_ Carlisle.—Contracts are about to be entered | fications. ; ; 3 
into for building a new bridge over the river| ‘The abstract plan of teaching drawing) 5th. This plan, if begun too soon, would 


dew at the end of Mill-street, thus con- always recommended, and usually adopted, by ‘check the general 
necting Bot 
short cut.” 


It will prove of the 


vemience to the public.—Carlisle Journal. 


local 


about 2257, 


-—The harbour here, according to the | and goes on to copies of outline drawings, | 


ournal, has been 


ired at a cost of 


About 850 tons of materia! bad 


ee displaced in a recent storm, and about a 
dof the quantity again displaced while the 


work was in 


pleted 


under the su 


progress. The repairs were com- 
perintendence of Mr. 


, atson, inspector of works for the harbour 


Dar, 


the Local 


lington.—The survey of Darlington for 
Board of Health has just been com- 


chergate with Caldewgate by “a| masters who profess to teach the subject rational being, fort 
test con- | thoroughly and systematically, commences with amount of mechanical dexterity before it is 


ithe progress in acquisition and mental and 
be obvious that no one plan can bodily training should take place equably, 
| meet these requirements without great modi- | until the pupil shall be fit for artistic edu- 


cation. 


pou of the pupil as a 
e chance of giving some 


| single lines, proceeds to mathematical figures, | wanted. 


from beautiful Grecian abstractions, which 
complete the first stage. The second stage 
includes drawing from more complicated 
Grecian models, both in outline and with 
shading; and explains, and enforces by prac- 
tice, the laws of light and shade. “Colour, 
(which is rarely taught systematically), inven- 
tion, composition, and the highest branches 
do not appear to form part of elementary 
tuition.” 








6th. It would tend to benumb or contract 


the higher faculties, which would thus be kept 
so long in abeyance as to be unable to act 
when the late period for attending to them 
shall have arrived. 


7th. It would soon tire and disgust the 


pupil. 
Sth. It is unreal, that is, it has little imme- 


diate connection with such nature or such 
external objects as the pupil understands. 


oth. It would consume much time even of 
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i could manage it: | they said) served to ascend to the top of the 
and if ys pe aye ym a very limited time stale. Of later years this hall is altered in 
(which is the case with the great majority of | building, and divers rooms are made in it; 
those for whom elementary drawing is de- | notwithstanding the pole is removed to one 
sirable), all is consumed in what is of no prac- | corner of the hall, and the ladder hanged broken 
tical use, unless he goes much further. The} upon a wall of the yard, the bostler of that 
brief period of instruction which can generally | house said to me the i lacked half a foot of 
be afforded had better be restricted to the rude | 40 feet in length. — measured the circum- 
but intelligible imitation of such realities as ference, and found it 15 inches. Reason of 
can be thoroughly understood, and intelligibly | the pole could the master of tne hostlery give 
imitated by such a pupil, and are of direct | me none, but bade me read the great Chronicles, 
use. By commencing in a general and prac- for there he heard of it.” “ This,” continues 
tical way, all the faculties, the hand and the the honest historian, “ seemed to me insuffi- 
eye get a little equable training together; cient, for he meant the description of Britain, 
they learn to work together. Six lessons on for the most part drawne out of John Ley- 
this plan would be of some practical use; and land (borrowed of myself), and placed before 
a twelvemonth’s instruction, twice a week, ‘Reyne Wolf’s Chronicle.’” The Great Fire 
would be of real service to every artisan: of 1666 destroyed all the ancient “ostery,” 
whereas, the same time spent in lines and except the crypt, and about 8 or 9 feet of the 
mathematical figures alone would be of very wall atthe part next the stable yard. The 
small service to the workman. | Basing-lane front was built soon after the fire, 

When rude, clumsy representation will suf-|and presented no remarkable feature, except 
fice, and there is not time for anything higher the effigy of Gerrard, the giant, which was 
(which must be the case with nine-tenths of until the last few days stationed in a niche 
the people), give that power, and do not try above the entrance. This figure may be the 
to make a foundation when there is not time | work of the same artist who carved Gog and 
to construct even a cellar. A straw hut is Magog, in Guildhall. The crypt, which is one 
better than an incipient palace.* ‘of the few remains in London of the archi- 

sa | tecture of the thirteenth century, has a modern 

THE CRYPT OF GERRARD'S HALL, | "*¥ance in the passage of the tavern. The 

BASING-LANE, CITY. ’ | original doorway is in Basing-lane. On the 
5 left wall of the steps leading to the crypt are 


Atv a time when London merchants were not | several merchants’ brands cut in the wall, a 
so numerous as at the present day, and when | 


strength of hand and strength of walls were | cross of Calvary, and a portion of an unfinished 


necessary to guard their goods and honest | tn in black letter. The adjoining en- 


gains, it is recorded that in A.D. 1244 and jabs Rpteding,/ Higgs reduced scale, of a 


1245 Johan Gysors filled the office of lord | Selection bg sry an *. agg. irae 
mayor of London; in 1259 John Gysors, and | hort or 8 r ree : nd ao thes re 
in 1311 Johan Guysors filled the same fame | See teen cee ee ee eo ke tee 
demolition, if unavoidable, cannot fail to be re- 
portant office. These names, although different | rotted hereafter. Th t te fecuntel ber ok 
in the spelling, refer no doubt to members of nox aaa oS d ‘ a, thee af, < hoe ws 
the same family, who with honour and dignity | Coen ob ar of “e vatifally filled i toa th 
served the chief office of magistracy of London pees il, pans ch ik we - 1 a 
at the remote period alluded to, and are said will a. a . f . presses sprites 
to have erected a building on this spot, which ’ h pines Pia “tne mg So et pal 
most likely served as a residence and ware- been mitt ; sbl # Contre ope, ane have 
house for the then scarce and valuable goods hich isi . ed Oblong stones, = portion. of 
imported at intervals from the East. To this which is inserted in the wall: at the south- 
purpose it was applied for several centuries, pra b rage f yo crypt is 2 window and door, 
and eventually was transformed into a hostelry. which Ibektn me St te ofeenta pmerrtl 
The beauty of proportion and careful construc- th = Sok 'into, an arched chamber adjeming 
tion of this crypt induce many of the present day De yo of the chaveh of = pared. 
to doubt if it was ever intended for other than Mr ¥, the occupation of Gerrard's Hall by 
ecclesiastical purposes: but we have no tradi- ir. Younghusband the crypt was used as a 
tion of ite being 20 used; ‘and it snust be re: | "2° cellar; it has now been entirely cleared 
membered that this edifice was erected by a a and 3 or 4 feet of rubbish taken away by 
wealthy London merchant, at <a time’ when irection of Mr. Bunning, the city architect, 
English architects were remarkable for purity pena has, since our drawing was taken, aleo 
of design and decoration, which was un-|°P&? ed the original windows, and enabled the 
doubtedly applied to buildings intended for | 4 °"8 to take a last peep at this interesting 
both religious and domestic purposes. In relic. The crypt is in the line of the new street 
course of time the name of this hall has be- from the Monument to St. Paul’s. Mr. Bun- 
come changed from Gisors’ to Gerrard’s Hall— | "8 Wa anxious to save it, bat by what he 
by no means a greater alteration than has|\0™ S4¥8 We fear he finds it impossible to 
happened to many places adjoining. Before do so. 
—— ne — this ancient structure would 
undoubtedly possess many of its original 
features, and would even, le old buildings PRACTICAL ART. 
were more numerous than now, present an ap- THE superintendents of the Government 
pearance which would attract attention. Here, | Department of Practical Art, Messrs. Cole and 
as in connection with other old places, a tradi- | Redgrave, have addressed a letter to the new 
tion is attached which became more and more | President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Henley, 
remarkable as time rolled on. In the days of M.P.) on the duties of the “ Department of 
Stowe it was by many believed that Gerrard’s | Practical Art,” lately established; and the 
Hall was formerly the habitation of a giant, | Board of Trade have directed that the same 
who used a pole in the wars 40 feet long and | Should be communicated to the managing 
15 inches round, and whose skull being found | CO™Mmittees of the local branch schools of de- 
would hold five pecks, and that his thigh bone sign for their information. 
was 6 feet long; and one of his teeth weighed ten The art-superintendents, in this initiative 
pounds Troy. Respecting this staff, which was | letter, submit that a leading principle of its 
probably the parish may-pole, Stowe says : “Qn |{uture management should _ the endeavour 
the south side of this lane is one great house of | © make the department, as far as practicable, 
old time, builded upon arched vaults, and | 8¢!f-supporting in all its branches. 
with arched gate of stone brought from Cane,| _ On the subject of “ elementary instruction in 
in Normandy. The same is now a common drawing and modelling ”—the education of the 
ostery, for receit of travellers, commonly | €Y¢ and hand—they say, as we have often said 
and corruptly called Gerrard’s Hall, of a giant | ‘hat drawing, being in fact an indispensable 
said to have dwelled there. In the high roofed branch of good general education, if mechanics’ 
hall of this house sometime stoud a large fire- | institutes, schools in connection with the Com- 
pole, which reached to the roof thereof, and by mittee of Privy Council for Education, and 
some said to be one of the staves used by | ther educational institutions for vario classes 
ae in the warres, near which there stood of the community, were to extend aeaml tary 
so a ladder of the same length, which (as | '28truction in the knowledge of form, a certain 
amount of such elementary training 











THE NEW DEPARTMENT OF 
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without necessarily creating a separate ny; 
tution for the p 4 se, That the vuceenh 
establishment of elementary schools, 

is the only sure basis in founding fy, 
schools of design, or higher schools of fins 
mental art, and that the extension of such 
elementary schools may become a very im 
portant branch of this new department, {., 
that, unless the public itself, as consumer 
are sufficiently educated to appreciate improve 
art in manufactures, it will not be the interes: 
of manufacturers to aim at its production, an 
the labours of this department must be in som. 
measure fruitless. 

On the subject of higher instruction jy 
ornamental art, the art superintendents pre. 
sent a table, showing, for the first time, the 
general statistics of the schools of design; anj 
very curious these are. 

‘hey recommend a decrease of central anj 
an increase of local authority in the mana. 
ment of the provincial schools of design, the 
influence of which the local managers might 
extend, especially by connecting elementary 
schools with them. The number of schools 
of design or branch schools for ornament: 
art, supported by the Government grant sy:. 
tem, they think, has reached its extreme limits, 
but it.is not intended to act strictly on this 
conclusion in the grants of next year. To 
promote self-reliance and increase local in. 
terest, they recommend moderate local taxation 
in connection with that for art-museums, 
with which the schools of design should be 
associated. 

Attention is then pointed to the develop. 
ment of the third or highest division of the 
new department, namely, that of the “ prac 
tical improvement of manufactures,” or the 
practical application of the artistic powers 
acquired by the pupil to the exigencies of 
manufacture by a study of the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture and the practice of 
design for individual branches of industry, 
and of decorative art in its various branches. 

The first step towards this, they remark, is 
to place before the student fine examples of 
what has been. alreddy accomplished in his 
art, and to instruct him in their principles, 
their beauties, and their imperfections. The 
formation of classes of competent students for 
actual practice is suggested ; and in organising 
these, it is recommended that deference should 
be paid to the practical experience of manv- 
facturers, and pains taken to induce them t 
contribute their indispensable practical know- 
ledge to aid the development of this branch of 
the institution. 


Tue Works ENGAGED IN BY THE VICE- 
roy or Ecypt.—The present Viceroy his 
mtg 70,000/. in making a carriage-road across 
the Desert to Suez, and large sums in improv- 
ing the Nile navigation. His new undertak- 
ing, the construction of a railroad from Alex- 
andria to Cairo, will, it is said, probably cost 4 
million sterling. The works are progressing 
rapidly : nearly 14 miles of the embankments 
have een completed, and about 10,000 men 
are at present employed along the line. It 
probable the Pacha will insist on a distribution 
of the labour along the entire distance, a8 he 
is desirous Cairo should equally share with 
Alexandria the advantage of wee communica 
tion with the interior. the Delta 1 
Bennah, and thence to Cairo, a distance af 
about 70 miles, the labour required in forma- 
tion will be comparatively light, owing to th: 
existence of a well-formed macadamized agr 
for most of the way, and a great portion © 
which, with slight teeedions. will serve to lay 
the “permanent way” on. The works a 
being pressed on with great vigour, an¢ 
men, drafted from the ships of war A 
bour (which have been laid up), have been 8°” 
to aid in and to hasten their completion. 
British Musgum.—The annual accounl* 
have been printed by order of the Commons 
The estimate for ear ending 3ist Mare, 
1853, is 52,3432. no oom ag 
year expiring was 46,824/. co sl 
year the number of readers to the reading 
rooms was 78,419,—on an average am 
diem. Each reader had:coneulted on an averag® 





* i : 
To be continued, usefully be given in the schools of pm 


five vols, per diem. 
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THE BATHS AT BUXTON. 


Tux builders have commenced their work 
The old buildings have been cleared 


wont and the “ Natural Wing 28 (so called 
from the waters famed for their medical pro- 


erties issuing from the limestone in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Crescent, at an unvary- 
ing temperature & little above 84 degrees of 
Fahrenheit) is rapidly progressing. The baths 
are being erected in two distinct buildings, 
the “Natural Wing” and the “Hot Wing,” 
separated by the crescent.and St. Ann’s Hotel, 
and comprising, on the ground floor of the 
puildings, private and public hot medicated 
baths, cold plunging baths, douche baths, 
men and women’s charity baths,—the latter 
specially devoted gratuitously to the accom- 
modation of the afflicted poor by the desire of | 





painter,” “ the widow of a landscape painter,” 
“an architect and draughtsman,” “ the widow 
of a portrait painter,” ‘the daughter of an his- 
torical engraver,” and many others of the same 
¢lass, who have been relieved as far as the 
means of the institution would permit. As to 
the toast which I last proposed, “ The Army 
and Navy,” you are aware that for the shattered 
limbs and declining years of our naval and 
military veterans this country has provided 
noble and costly receptacles to shield their 
declining years; but you are also aware, and 
I say it not as a matter of complaint, but of 
fact, that for the votaries of art, the peaceful 
votaries of the fine arts, no such provision is 
made. Painting has not her Chelsea, sculp-| 
ture and architecture have not their Green-| 
wich. They may be employed during their! 





ST. JOHN’S GATE, CLERKENWELL. 


Tue history of this gate, and the priory 
to which it belonged, has been recently set 
forth by Mr. B. Foster, the present occupant 
of the building.* It is the last remaining 
portal of the monastic buildings once so 
numerous in the metropolis and its vicinity, 
and originally formed the grand south entrance 
to the chief seat in England of the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem. 

The writer sketches that movement which 
brought into existence bodies of persons, 
humble in their origin, who yet attained a 
position, and wielded a power, which the 


| church itself bowed to, and royalty readily 


respected. Following the order from its first 
formation as early as the year 1048, when a 
hospital was instituted in Jerusalem by some 


the owner of Buxton—the Duke of Devon- | years of health and vigour in commemorating! pious Italian merchants, and (a monastery 


shire. The style of architecture selected is 
Italian : fountains and sculpture are promised. | 
In the rear of the “ Hot Wing” building a} 
garden of considerable extent is provided. | 
‘Two different modes of construction have been 
recommended by the architect, Mr. Henry 
Currey, involving the use of different materials; 
the “ Natural Wing,” of the stone of the neigh- 
bourhood ; the “ Hot Wing,” of iron and glass, 
Both buildings will be covered with the ridge 
and furrow roof. The houses in the crescent 
are undergoing alterations, and the approaches 
to the new park have been commenced. 
Messrs. Sanders and Woolcott, of London, 
are the contractors forthe works. The laying 
out of the park is in the bands of Sir Joseph 
Paxton ; and commodious villa residences are 
to be erected on the site with a view of afford- 
ing additional accommodation to those gentry 


} 
j 


deeds of valour, and in transmitting the linea- 
ments and forms of successful conquerors to 
distant ages. Alexanders may still draw after 
them their Apelles in their train; but with re- 
spect to the fine arts, for sheltering their 
broken fortunes they must rely, not on na- 


having been attached to it) dedicated to Saint 
John, not, as Hallam tells us, either the Evan- 
gelist, or the Baptist; but a certain Cypriot, 
surnamed “ The Charitable,” who, in the 7th 
century, when Jerusalem first fell into the 
hands of the Saracens, sent money and provi- 


tions, bat individuals,—not on the public, but |sions to the afflicted Christians; but whom, 
on their patrons,—not on England, but on |.subsequently on the order becoming military, 


you. j 
‘The appeal was not made in vain: the sub- 


the knights renounced, placing themselves 
under the tutelage of St. John the Baptist. 


scriptions amounted to about 560/. (It is an |’The monks made it their business at first to 


admirable charity, well deserving extensive 
support. . 


—aa 


THE: PARIS EXHIBITION OF MODERN 
ART. 











devote themselves to ministering to the sick 
and needy, but through the Crusades, when 
the profession of the soldier became amalga- 
mated with that of the ecclesiastic, the hospital 
of St. John became rich and famous, wealth 


THe jury of selection have’ this.year exer-| pouring in upon them. No less than 19,000 


cised great strictness in: the examination of | /ordships or manors were in their possession 
works sent for admission, a sort of reaction on | im Christendom alone, and monastic institu- 


who resort to Buxton, not only on account of |the proceeding of the preceding year. The tions bearing their name were founded in 


the virtues of its hot springs, but the surround- 
ing country. This enterprise is being carried 
out at the cost of the Duke of Devonshire. 








THE ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION DINNER. 

Tue anniversary dinner of the Artists’ 
Benevolent Institution, held on the 2rd inst. 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, was presided over 
by Lord Carlisle, and was eminently success- 
ful: the muster, too, was larger than usual, and 
included many leading painters, sculptors, and 
architects. We made no list at the time, but 
may mention as occurring to us Sir Charles L. 
Eastlake, Sir Walter James, Sir W. Ross, Sir 
C. Barry, Messrs. Cockerell, Uwins, Roberts, 


' ment, reflects the last rays of that sun which 


result is most serious to individuals, but will 
probably be useful to art. Out of 3,500 works 
of art sent in, 1757 (half) have been admitted. 
These consist of 1,280 pictures, 270 statues, 
busts, &c. 66 architectural works, 98 engrav- 
ings, and the remainder are lithographs. Fore- 
most amongst the pictures stands one by 
Horace Vernet, an episode in the last expedi- 
tion against Rome. The sky is dark and 
cloudy, with a single band of light on the edge 
of the horizon. About the middle of the pic- 
ture, a small fort, half ruined by the bombard- 


so many men will never see again. On the 
right, flashes of flame and masses of smoke 
show the combat raging. In the foreground 


various cities throughout Europe. Their final 
extinction as the Knights of Malta did not 
occur till 1798. Consequent on the wide 
spreading of this order was the establishment 
by Jordan Brisset and his wife Muriel, about 
the year 1100, of this hospital at Clerkenwell, 
which speedily became one of the largest and 
most important in the metropolis or its 
environs. The Priory Church was dedicated 
by Heraclius, patriarch of Jerusalem, in the 
year 1185, and from this a steady augmenta- 
tion of wealth seems to have attended it, the 
importance of the body being greatly increased 
by the downfall of the Templars, all the lands 
and revenues of that order being, at a council 
held at Vienna, 1324, given to the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John the Baptist, called St. 


Leslie, H ick, . R. Chamb f|are a number of groups full of animation. 
Ealntarghe i waril, Croewick, 8. Lahee, E. W. | Tiere dans Vile de Caprée, by M. Gendron ; 
Cooke, tony 





Bellamy. Lord Carlisle’s address was polished | New Testament, by M. Landelle ; L’ Inondation, 


enrose, Weekes, D. Wyatt, | Les Honneurs rendus aux Comtes d’Egmont et 
Denham, Godwin, Evan Thomas, F. Pickersgill, de Horn, by M. Gallait ; two pictures from the 


and elegant, as his addresses always are. In| by M. Antigua; and Un Ange Déchu, by M. 
Yvon, are amongst the pictures which are well 


spoken of. Amongst the architectural works, 
few as they are, there are four more designs 
for the completion of the Louvre. The deter- 
mination of this question, by the appointment 
of M. Visconti to carry out his design, will be 
quite a loss to the architects of France, who 


the course of it he said,— 

“Not to mention the changes of taste and | 
the caprices of fashion, you must know well | 
that it comes within the range of probability, | 
nay, often within the range of your own expe- | 
nence, that the cold grasp of disease will palsy | 
the fingers that have shed their witcheries over | 
the glowing landscape, and handed down to 
distant ages the lineaments and features of 
those who are. most renowned and most en- | 
deared to us—the fingers that have fixed the | 
fleeting traits of character, worked out the 
mysterious treasury of passion and feeling, | 
breathed life into ‘he glowing marble, and in 
the service of our solemn temples, our glitter- | 


ing palaces, and stately halls, have rendered | 
architecture the fitting  Recetiala and sister of | 
the other arts. You know well that time when | 
age dims the eye, and dulle the fancy at the 
sudden touch of disease—when the failure of 
the nerves, and all the other incidents to which | 
flesh is heir, have prevented the cunning of the | 
hand from giving any longer effect to the glow- 
ing Conceptions of the brain. I take up the 
paper which has been placed in my hands to- 
day, and I find among the dry details of this 
institution, many items calculated to impart to 
itadeep and affecting interest. I find that 
during the year just past, the society has relieved | 
3 cases, involving an expenditure of upwards 
I re ye hong the recipients of your bounty 
reer a distinguished artist,” “a highly ta- 
ted artist,” “the widow of a miniature 





John of Jerusalem. But in 1381 Wat Tyler’s 
insurrection broke out, and was attended with 
disastrous consequences to this wealthy and 
powerful body. An immense assemblage of 
persons, on the 13th of June, attacked the 
Priory, which they fired, and at the same time 


| says that the Government propose to set up a 


beheaded the prior, together with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and two others on 
Tower-hill. The work of restoration was, 
however, soon commenced, but the house was 
not fully rebuilt till 123 years after, the com- 
pletion being effected, a by anv Thomas 
have been exercising themselves upon it for|Doewra, the then prior. It enjoyed its con- 

uence until the year 1540, when the king, 
several years past. The Revue des Beaur Arts idee VILL. ort ivesiby-aeehoapall ore. 
similar establishments, prompted by the wealt 


representation of the intended constructions, : ; 
full size, at a cost of about 80,000 francs of the order, doomed this to destruction. 


. : | Five years subsequent to its suppression 

3,200/.), in carpentry and painted canvas, so . tn. : 
tet the eect tes vl judged of. The presi-| the Pree a “a oe = 
dent has made purchases at the exhibition to | %09" > ‘Ndi — eae 8 
the extent of 30,000 francs (1,200/.). admiral, the building being preserved so Jong 
: . | as the king required, “to be used as a store- 
| house for his toils and tents for hunting, and 
PrReVENTION OF SAND Deposits.—Mr. | go, the wars.” After his death the Priory 











W. Cole, of Birkenhead, and Mr. A. Holt, | 
have patented an improved method of prevent- | 


Church fell-a sacrifice to the Duke of Somerset, 
the Lord Protector to the king, Edward VI. 


ing and removing the deposit of sand, mud, or | who, for the purpose of erecting a magnificent 


silt, in tidal rivers, in certain cases, and also in | 


palace for himself in the Strand, which he 


harbours, docks, basins, guts, or other chan- | called Somerset. House (alluded to in a recent 
nels, communicating with the sea through| pumber of this journal), destroyed the 
tidal rivers, or otherwise, the same being ap-| portion of the buil dings; by-un paadenanaa a 


plicable in certain cases to other rivers or blowing them up with gun 


moving waters. 
WESTMINSTER 


informed our readers of its resolutions and 
conclusions, however, it is unnecessary now to 
repeat them. 





wder. It is pro- 
bable the gate, now standing, would : have 


New Brivce.—The re-| shared the same fate but from its 
port of the Westminster Bridge Commis-| gegae the 
sion has been published. Having already! paweed VI. an 


to 
pro . Upon the death of 
the accession of Mary, the 





* History of the and Gate of St. John, 


The 
Clerkenwell. Pickering, 
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Priory experienced some slight return to its 
former greatness.~Part-of the choir which re- 
mained, with some side chapels, was closed up 
at the west end by Cardinal Pool (or Pole) and 
otherwise repaired, Sir Thomas Gresham being 
made prior. Its existence, however, was but 
short-lived, as in the first year of Elizabeth the 
order was again suppressed. In 1604 a grant 
was made by James I. to Sir Roger Wilbraham 
for his life of the south gate of the Priory ; and 
by letters patent of the same monarch, dated 
May 9th, 1607, the site or house of the late 
hospital, with all the precincts of the same, con- 
taining about five acres, was granted to Ralph 
Freeman and his heirs, the choir passing by 
deed into the hands of-Sir William Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh, son of the Earl of Exeter. In the 
reign of Charles I. it became the property of 
Robert Bruce, Earl of Elgin, by virtue of his 
marriage with the daughter of Thomas Earl of 
Exeter, and by whom it was converted into a 
private chapel, for many years after known as 
the Aylesbury Chapel (the title of their eldest 
son), the estates remaining in the hands 
of this family for upwards of a century. 
In the year 1721 they were purchased 
by Simon Michell, who, in 1723, repaired 
and enlarged the chapel, building the present 
west front, and reroofing the whole, then dis- 
posed of the church, vaults, vestry-room, the 
ground adjacent, and two messuages in St. 
John-street, for the sum of 2,9502. to the 
Commissioners for Building Fifty New 
Churches; and the structure, after enrolment 
in Chancery, and consecration by Edmund 
Gibson, Lord Bishop of London, was declared 
> - — meee ne ever, styled The 
urch of St. John, Clerkenwell, j 
of Middleses ell, in the county 
We have now come to that period when 
“ The pen does truly supersede the sword.” 
Edward Cave, occupying St. John’s Gate as a 
residence and printing-house, thence issued, 
sonny 1731, oe first, more worthy, crusade 
ie by our seri against i 
and vice, in the shape of. The Gentleman's 
Magazine, which still maintains its position 
among our monthly publications, and. from 
which the word “magazine,” as applied to 
al literature, originated. From Cave’s 
connection with the Gate, it became the meet« 
ing-place of the literati of the time, Savage, 


STONE DISCOVERED IN VAULT, EAST SIDE OF GATE. 








ST. JOHN’S 


Goldsmith, Garrick, Lauder, Boswell, and 
Johnson, being continually found there; but 
soon after his death, in January 1754, it was 
converted into a tavern, and as such is still 
used, 

Mr. Foster gives some description of the re- 
mains which time and modern improvement in 
unqualified hands have yet left of this ancient 
land-mark in the history of our country. It 
appears such was its condition when the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act came into opera- 
tion, that a survey was made by the district 
surveyor, and notice given to repair it, as 
being dangerous. Through the instrumentality 


of Mr. W. P. Griffith, to whom, by the way, 
the work is very properly dedicated, for his 


praiseworthy exertions in endeavouring to pre- 
serve this monument of past ages, a com- 
mittee was formed, and a sufficiency of funds 
raised to put the exterior, at least, into a safe 
state; and it is in hopes of drawing the public 
attention generally to the structure, that means 
may be found for completing the restoration 
under proper advice, that Mr. Foster has pub- 
lished this, his “‘ Labour of Love.” 

We annex engravings of the crypt beneath 
St. John’s Church, part of the ancient ings 6. 
and of some fragments connected with the 
gate. 








Potices of Books. 
A Treatise on Arithmetic. By J. R. Youns, 


late Professor of Mathematics in Belfast 
College. Weale, 1852. 


The Elements of Euclid for Beginners. By |; 


Jacos Lowres. Longman, Brown, and 

Green, 1852. 

Tue first of these is one of the 105 rudi- 
mentary works by good authorities in their re- 
spective arts or sciences published by Mr. 
Weale for the public instruction. It is a 
worthy addition to its precursors, being clear, 
comprehensive, and to the point. It may well 
supersede in schools some of the more costly 
and cumbersome books there used. 

Mr. Lowres’s “ Euclid,” too, has our wel- 
come. Geometry has been justly termed “the 
very handle of philosophy,” but we fear it is a 
handle not so often laid hold of as it ought to 
be from its supposed roughness, Here, then, 


ARMS OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND ON THE SOUTH FRONT OF GATE. 





is the first book of that involved mystery re 
duced into a simple, concise, yet correct form: 
the substitution of words for the signs more 
ordinarily used serves further to simplify it. 








feiscellanea. 


ArcuITecturAL Concress aT Norti« 
AMPTON.—The invitations for the 14th, sent 
by order of the Architectural Committee to the 
various societies which are in union with the 
Northampton society, have been in almott 
every instance cordially responded to. ‘The 
Oxford Architectural, the Bedfordshire, the 
Sussex, the Ecclesiological, and the Yorkshire 
society will all send representatives. The Inst- 
tute of Scottish Architects have, as we men- 
tioned, deputed two of their members to attend. 
Professor Willis, who was 1d. to deliver 
a lecture at the evening 
going ; 
for 

i paper on the 
with reference to St. . Mr. —_ 
Hudson will probably read a notice on 
Memorial Brasses of : 

Upron-on-Szevern Baripce Compsti- 
TION, WoRCESTERSHIRE. —Nineteen plans 
have been sent in competition for the 


ing of this bridge, in’ secordam 
wletument itch Sepa 
but the committee appointe 
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Gas.—The Folkestone Gas Company have 
decided to reduce the price of their gas 1s. a 
thousand cubic feet, to erect another gaso- 
meter forthwith——The Newbury Company, 

ording to a local correspondent of the 
Reading Mercury, have resolved to reduce their 

rice 20 per cent. to all consumers to the ex- 
tent of 20/. per annum; 10 per cent. to all 
consumers to the amount of 10/.; and 5 per 
cent. to 5/, consumers, and so on—an arrange- 
ment which may satisfy the few, but will be 
contemptible in the estimation of the many— 
the really “large” consumers, whose interest 
the company would do well to consult. Even 
on this new sliding scale, it is their own 
chairman almost exclusively, it appears, who 











P 
t 


declared a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum. “ After leather,” adds a commenta- 
tor, “commend us to gas and water!”——-The 
Over-Darwen Gas Company have recently an- 
nounced a dividend of 7 per cent.——At the 
Grantham gas-works a new gas-holder of a 
capacity of 50,000 feet, has been erected. The 
old one, which will contain only 20,000 is also 
retained. A new main pipe of 19 inches in 
diameter is being laid down. At a large 
meeting of gas consumers at Gravesend lately, 
it was resolved to request the local commis- 
sioners of lamps and pavements to grant per- 
mission to the Northfleet Gas Company to lay 

















five per cent. on the 800/. called up about six 
months ago.——A joint-stock company has 
been formed in Whithorn for lighting that 


subscrived. 

Tue Lats Mr. ArcusurTt’s Pictures. 
—In another column an advertisment will be 
found of the sale by auction by Mr. Frederick 
Godwin (Halkin-terrace), of tie pictures and 
works of art belonging to the late Mr. 
Archbutt. As the pictures deserve attention, 
and he was well known to many of our 
readers, they may be glad to have their atten- 
tion drawn to the circumstance. 

Tue Pustic Heautu Act at Rype.-— 
The rate-payers have voted 265 against to 224 
in favour of the introduction of the Act at 
Ryde. The minority are the majority in 
amount of assessment, and are supported by 
the medical profession, the clergy, gentry, 
majority of town commissioners, and principal 
tradesmen. Is not something like a central 











authority — here to counteract the local | ’ 
influence and “ self-government ” of a majority | the offspring of our Crystal Palace. 
| mate for this proposed addition to the Bourse | 


in favour of dirt and disease? Mr. Ranger is 
to hold a further inquiry in a short time, after 
which the General Board will decide upon the 
necessity or otherwise of the application of the 
Act to this town. 
Fire in a Roya Dweiiinc.—The palace 
of Rheinardsbrunn, the favourite residence of 
the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, brother of 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, was acci- 
dentally burned to the ground on the night of 
14th ult. The edifice was situated in one of 
. most charming spots of the Thuringian 

orest, and occupied the site of an ancient 
monastery. It was not long since built at a 
Breat cost, in the old German style, and con- 
— treasures of art and antiquity of untold 

New Vestry Haut ror Lampetu.—The 

pe deg have resolved, by a majority of 
"365 to 1,610, to erect a new vestry hall. 

XTENSION OF BLACKWALL RAILWAY 

TO HAYDON-sQuARE.—With some exception, 


we hear, the of the new extension line 
af nil from’ the ‘Blackwall line to Haydon- 


Square is d in little more 
then & ino dy opened up, and in li ; 
ready for nent i thought the whole will be 


down mains, &c. The towns people, it ap-| 
rs, complain both of the dearness and the) 
dness of the gas supplied to them.—— 
At the annual meeting of the Rotherham gas | 
company, on Thursday week, a dividend of | 
ten per cent, was declared on the paid-up | 
capital of 6,100/. and a further dividend of | 


town with gas. The required capital has been | 
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Tue Kenitwortu Burret, designed by 
Messrs. Cookes and Son, of Warwick, for the 
Great Exhibition, has been presented to Lord 
Brooke in commemoration of his lordship’s 
marriage, and “as a token of the respect and 
esteem of his friends in the town and county of 
Warwick.” The buffet was purchased for 1,200/. 
Girt TO AN ARCHITECT.—The members 
of the Lord-street Reading-oom at Carlisle 
invited the architect of their new building, 
Mr. Hogg, to a supper-party under the auspices 
of the building committee, and presented him 
with a handsome chased silver snuff-box, as a 
memorial of their estimation of his services. 
Mrs, DAMER, THE ScULPTOR.—We inad- 





will get his gas so low as 8s. per 1000 feet, a 
rice not only exorbitant in itself, but beyond | 
hat charged in surrounding towns. If the | 
company would increase their 5 per cent. question is by Chantrey. There is a statue of | 
dividend, they must slide considerably farther | Mrs. Damer in the British Museum, which | 
downwards on their new scale of prices-——| probably led to the mistake. 
The Hartlepool Gas “and Water Company has | 











vertently admitted a note of a correspondent 
(G. W. B.), ina recent number, stating that 
the statue of Sir Joseph Banks in the British 
Museum was by Mrs. Damer. ‘he statue in 


Art-Union or Lonpon DistrisuTion. 
—The annual distribution of the London Art- 
Union will take place on Tuesday, the 27th 


Curster Batus anp WASsH-HOUsES, 
— From the opening of this establish- 
ment on 2Ist June, 1849, to 2ist June, 
1851, inclusive, according to the Chester 
Chronicle, there had been taken 35,515 swim- 
ming baths; and from 23rd June, 1851, to 
27th March last inclusive, 9,562—making a 
total of 45,077 without accident. Of shower 
baths there have been taken during same 
periods 1,302; and of vapour baths (provided 
in August last)218. There have been at same 
time 8,422 washers accommodated at the 
public wash-house. But this latter depart- 
ment has been closed by the town council. 
220 of the citizens subscribed 1,190/. for the 
erection of these baths. The establishment, 
however, is incomplete without private baths 
for females. Most of the baths hitherto taken 





were penny ones. 





TENDERS 

Received ‘for rebuilding Culham Church, Oxon, by Mr. 
ae we Clarke, on Quantities prepared by Me BR. 
e ° 














| | 
inst. in the Lyceum Theatre, Strand, very | oo. | oe 
kindly placed at the council’s disposal by | q— are YT si9 
y Se | ersscnnsenting £i, | 
Mr. harles Mathews. Lord Monteagle will | Wyatt 1067 Hh -— 9 F “Tas0 * H 
preside. The subscription, we are glad to | Hook 0 1,00000 | 38000 | 1,380 00 
a ve | White. 1,5000/ 51000 | 2.050 00 
ear, 18 satisfactory. wa TID 6 ocsconisas 1,23400 ) 47000 | 1,704 00 
Motive Power.—A method of obtaining | Rigby... 161700} 46100 | 2078 00 
and applying motive power by counterbalance | Powman --........ i MS 


weights, so arranged as to counterbalance each 
other during the return stroke of the engine, 
and thereby to require little or no expenditure 
of power in returning to their original working 
positions, has been patented by Mr. Faulkener, 
of Cheadle. 

Merropouttan Sewers Commission.— 
On Saturday last a meeting was held at Greek- 
street, Soho, when tenders for work for the 





For a new Baptist Chapel, for the Rev. Wm. G. Lewis 
Kensington; Mr. Searle, Architect. 4 
Bird, Hammersmith 
Cowland 






Sissons and Robinson (accepted) 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
“T,. P. W.” (under our —_ “P. P.” (ditto), “T. 
- H. : H Le 





drainage of Croom’s-hill, London-street, 
Greenwich, were received. The estimate of 
the surveyor was 796. 2s. There were two 
parties who offered tenders, Mr. Hill and Mr. | 
Denton. The latter’s tender amounted to 8711. ; | 
that of Mr. Hill was 378/. higher. Mr. Den- | 
ton’s was accepted. Orders for the filling up| 
of a filthy place called Bunker’s Pond were | 
then given, and several applications, memorials, | 


and C.” (ditto), **M. W.,” “J C.,” “W.H.V.8 
“HH. W.,” “G. W.” (we must decline advising in private 
disputes unless applied to professionally), ““R. 8. N.” 
ge), " R. a — Cat similar Lene some 
ime ago), ‘‘Quondam,” “‘M. A.A.” (wi pear), ‘“‘ M. 
S. B.” (ditto), “T.T.,” “J. B. Dan B. Do” a Pan,” 
“} . B.,” “ An Insurance Clerk,” “J. W.,” “H.T, 5.” 
“R.A.” “A. H. P.,” “W. A.” (will appear), “S. and 
W.,” “ Messrs. W. and D.,” “ J. C.,” op W. > "4.32" 
(the Bank of England covers, we believe, about 4 acres). 

‘* Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 


NOTICE.—Allcommunications respecting 


. - advertisements 
communications, and reports were read and | should be addressed to the “Publisher,” and not to the 
addressed 


considered. 

THe Antwerp “ Bourse.”—The Art- 
Journal says :—By command of the munici- | 
pality, the principal architect of the city has | 
been requested to offer a plan for covering the 
area of the “ Bourse” witha roof. This has 
accordingly been prepared, and the design has 
been engraved and published. ‘The idea is of 
a cast-iron frame-work to a splendid dome, | 
filled with glass. ‘The architectural forms of 
the iron-work are analagous to the medieval 
character of the Bourse, which is known to 
have been the original model of the Royal 
Exchange, built by Sir Thomas Gresham, in 
the city of London. The design bears a con- 


sion for tne Koyal 
Architect or Man of Science, of any Country, as may have 
or executed any building of high merit, or produced a work 
to promote or facilitate the know 
rious branches of Sci 


** Editor:” all other communications should be 
| to the Eprror, and ct to the Publisher. 











ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS, Incorporated 7th William [V. 


16, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, London. 
At the Ordinary General Meeting, held on Menleg 2and March, 


1853, the following Recommendations of the Council with reference 
to the Medals for the year 1853, were read and agreed to: — 


sie Shenae Bored MEDAL. . 
er Majesty havi cen pleased to grant eT gracious permis- 
"Medal to be conferred on such di isbed 


Architecture, or the va- 


connected 
That the Royal Medal for this year be awarded to such Archi- 


ot of any Country, as may have executed any building of high 
m 


e . 
That the Council do proceed in January, 1853, to take into consi- 


siderable degree of beauty, and is evidently | derstion the appropriation of the Royal Medal 


The esti- | 


was 16,000/. and was about being adopted, 
when the architect sent in a new estimate for 
the entire re-erection of the edifice at an ex- 
pense of more than 40,000/. proposing to re- 
place the various sculptured columns of the 
arcade by similar ones in cast iron, and erect. | 
ing on them an entirely new building ; there- | 
fore the intention is forthe present abandoned, 
on account of the great cost. 

A GoopLy PLANK.—The Emigrant arrived 
at Portsmouth lately with a gumwood-tree 
plank, from New Zealand, 144} feet long, 
19 feet broad at the narrow end, 6 inches thick, 
and perfect throughout. 

rise Foustar-ate C. Green, of Bir- 
mingham, has patented some improvements 
having reference to the manufacture of brass 
tubes, made without seam or joint, for boilers, 
&c. It appears to be mainly in peculiar an- 
nealing processes that the improvements con- 
sist. By these means a tube is said to be 
produced stiff, strong, and smooth on the out- 
side, and which, by acting as a stay to the 
boiler in which it is introduced, contributes 
materially to its durability and power of resist- 
ing internal pressure of steam. 











| of the best 


those sent in for 


That the Sil ucla yo the Author 

t the Silver t a to 

Essays on any of the following subjects :— ‘ 

1. On the Introduction of Colour, tings in Fresco, 
to promote or heighten the effect of Archit 1 Compositi 

e! 


nerally. 

2 ‘On the Use of Bricks (now that the manufacture is unre- 
stricted by law) in respect to utility, durability, and economy , 
as well as for the purpose of producing ornamental details in 
the various styles of Architecture; with Suggestions as to the 
improvement of their present Manufacture in connection with 
any of these q <3. 

3. On the various kinds ef Construction of Walls, as influenced 
eg Soe circumstances and the materials most readily avail- 
ad 


eC. 
4 On the advantate to Architect: which has resulted, and 
what further advantage may be derived, from the use of Iron, 
—s at to — Sane eo pa 
jssays om any er su conn with Architecture, be- 
sides the above, that may be submitted, will also be entertained 
“Th 4 b= snpanied by suitable Im 
e 3 accom, y suit ustrations. 
N.B. ach essay to be written in a clear and distinct hand, on 


pages. 
That th Soane Medallion be en ery ag best design amo: 
at the jon be ai r the 
i of the following subjects :— - 
A Metropolitan way Station fora Main Line on the Ground 
? ; ora Town Hall for a large Muni- 











o! under the age of 30 
Each Essay and set of Drawings to be delivered at 





looms of 


the Institute, on or before the 3ist of December, 1852, by 12 o’elock 


and information may be had on application 


to the Secretaries, by letter, prepaid. 


¢:&: SRLSON, } Honorary Secretaries 


eee > 
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GENTLEMAN, well acquainted with rd 4 GENTLEMAN, aged 27, having a good 


and the management of machinery. 
about 1.2002. in a business in the country, t& 
the whole of his time. The Advertiser would 
asto the nature of the occupation, provide: 
concern and carried on away from London.— 
office, Croydon. 7 Fal i 


ARTNERSHIP.—An Arehitect in good practice | 


ith excellent private connection, is 


in the country, and w : ~ 

jrous of meeting with a gentleman o has ad . 
per with him in Partnership. where a much extendas 
business could be carried on, and with energetic means and a 


r l, establish a hig « ofe 
ee eeald be given and re¢ uired.—In the first instance 


» has busine-s, and would 


apply by letter, stating name and address, with full particulars, to | 


LUWYD, Office of * The Builder,” 2, York-street, Covent-garden. 





PERSE O OS + - * rrAT 
N ENGINEER WANTED, at_ the KENT 
d a COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM, Barming Heath, near 
Maidston e, to undertake the management of the steam-engine and 
the cooking and washing apparatus and pumping, and to perhem 
any other works in an engipeers department which may ' _- 
quired of him under the direction of the surveyor. He wi | be 
required to have charge also of the principal entrance-gate. Per- 
sons desirous of becoming candidates are to transmit their applica- 
tions and testimonials of character and competency before Saturday, 


the 24th April, addressed to Mr. BEALE, Clerk to the Visitors, | 


King-street, Maidstone. Candidates must be under 45 years of age, 
tall mario’ The salary will be 30s. a week, with a house at the 
entrance-gate. and milk for himself and family. and two pints of 
beer daily. The duties are to commence on the &th of May, and 


the appointment is to cease on either party giving to the other one | 


calendar month's notice. Should further information be required, 
application mnst be made to Mr. WHICHCORD, County Surveyor, 
Woek-street, Maid tone. The candidates whose qualifications are 
not approved, will be informed thereof immediately ; whilst those 


from whom the Visitors would wish to select are to attet da meet- | 


ing at the Asslum for that i we on Saturday, the 8th of May, 
at their own expense, of which information will be given them. 
By order of the Committee of Visitors, 
f WILLIAM BEALE, Clerk to the Visitors. 
Maidstone, April 7th, 1852 


PUPIL WANTED, by an ARCHITECT in| 


4 the country, in good practice; he must be a well-educated, 
intelligent youth, and a knowledge of drawing indispeusable. 
Apply by letter to Q. Y. care of Mr. Henry Sotheron, Coney-sti 
York. 


TO PARENTS. | ’ x 
AN Architect, in Town, with an_ increasing 
ractice, is desirous of meeting with a PUPIL, who haea 
decided taste for drawing. Premium, 100 guineas—Apply by 
letter, to M. at the Office of “* The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent 
Garden. 


wishes to at EST 
rhic P Cr € Vv ¢ ¢ eds 
wich oe cartioular | profession, wishes foran ENGAGEMENT.—Address, K. G, at Mr. 


i it be an established | Bunting’s, Manor-place, North Che 
Address, B. 372, Post- 


h position in_ the Profession. | 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


theoretical and practical knowledge of all branches of the 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILD ERS. 

\ RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN (son of a 
IX country builder) wishes to place himself in @ good shop for 
improvement. Wages not so much an object as improvement.— 
Apply, by letter, to P. V. 43, Wells-street, Ox ford-strect. 


| 


TO BUILDERS, HOUSE AGENTS, AND OTHERS. 
A YOUNG MARRIED MAN, aged 24, a Brick- 
py laver, who has had the management of a small business, 
but having met with great misfortune latterly, is in want of 
| EMPLOYMENT. Can be highly recommended, Wages not so 


[Apri 10, 1859 
maa ets 
AMP WALLS.—NEW PATENT 


as applied on the THAMES TUN) PAINT 
and permanent inside or out, in munities ge ean tuted effectine 
Yards 


ORTENT LIQUID CEMENT f 
4 x for th 
Pe ot oN Mee ee he a 
0 
at &., 160, and Sis. each, >. Of 1,2, aud Seve 
PATENT MINERAL ZINC PAINTS. 
ess, beauty, and permanence, ready for esd = Cheap, 
Lead, 5s., Greens and Blues, 63, per gallon, tone ang 
BLACK MINERAL PAINT, perman 
price; only 2s. per Gallon, 7 ent, half the Raa) 
NEW PATENT COLOUR for inside work, may be 
Wood, S:ucco, Cement, or over Oil Paint. No wnat Piel n 
in an hour. In casks of 1 ewt. at — @ smell, and wil dy 





office if requi The country not objected to.—Address, to 
| Charles, 8, George’s-place, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
TO ARCHITECTS. , ‘ 
THE Advertiser, who has served a portion of his 
Articleship with an Architect of considerable practice in 

| Liverpool, is desirous to enter an Office in London as IMPROVER, 
| where he will have an opportunity of gaining further information 
| in the Profession, and be in the receipt of a moderate salary, which, 
however, he is willing to make the last consideration. He is an 
| excellent Draughtsman. and can speak the Frevch language 
fluevtly.—Address W. W. 2, Lower Grosvenor-place, Pimlico. 
| TO RUILDERS, 
HE ADVERTISER, who has had great 
experience in a] matters relating to Building, and has a good 
| eonnection with London architects. is desirous of taking the 
| MANAGEMENT of » BUILDING BUSINESS, in town or 
country, either to assist an elderly person or wholly for a widow or 
trustees, and would not object to take part profits as remunera- 
tion: or he wonld like to undertake the management of a large 
building speculation.—Addresa, post paid, J. P. R. Uffice of “ The 
Builder,” York-street, Covent-garden. 


| mneh a consideration as constant work. Willing to assist in an 





TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS, ? 
RRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 

e MANUFACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-street, London. 
These Pencils are prepa in various degrees of hardness and 


shades. 
H HHH for drawing on wood. | F F light and shading. 
HAH for architectural use. for genera} use. 

HH for engineering. B black for shading. 
H for sketehing, | BB ditto — ditto. 
HBhardandblackfordraw- | BBB ditto ditto. 
ine. | BBBB ditto =. ditto. 

M medium. i 

Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 


G. BELL and CO,, Steam Mi WwW 
Geamelisizcer, usenet, 





| H{UBBUCK's PATENT WHITE ZINC 


PAINT.—The PERMANENT WHITE 
by its costliness hitherto restricted to the wee of the eae 
offered at the price of the ordinary white lead paint, ton 


Four years since the proprietors placed thei 
lores scale, and put this elegant Paint in pomeeth aition wit wat 
ad. 


Its confessed superiority over every other paint hi 
brought forward various mliations t hitherto knowp 
ese inferior productions, uently made from 
taining tead. arsenic. and other deleterious material alikere, = 
to health, deficient in body, and reducing the preservative asa 
ties for which the original paint stands pre-eminent, wpe 
In justice to the proprietors these should not be coufonnded with 
the original, even though sold under the pretence, that it is all the 


same. 

Hvussccn’s Paint is entirely fr@ trom any injurious 4 
whatever. it is healthful in the manufacture, healthful i, 
-_ pean Raye ane of any oy painted with it = 

sa guard e painter against the substituti i 
paints, each cask is stamped on. of tha inten 
“ HUBBUCK, LONDON, PATENT ;” 
and if the cask has net been so marked, the reason is obvious, 

A Crrealar with full particulars may be had of THOMAS 
 ~ “eee ur Manufacturers, opposite the London 

jocks. 


URE PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT, from 
the VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC MINING Compayy 

of BELGIU M.—This PAINT is superior in every to white 
hit and grows very hard after its 





lead ; it is unequalled in w 
applied, and is, therefore, for interior work, susceptible of a high 


n 
Besides, it is entirely free from all poisonous influences ij 








ITO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. : : 

A N Architect and Surveyor of good practice in 
IX the City hasa VACANCY in his office for a PUPIL, who 
will possess every advantage of thoroughly learning the profession, 
theoretically and practically. Premium moderate,—Address, 
Y. Z. 9, Old Broad-street, City. N.B. An In:prover wanted. 
AN OUT-DOOR APPRENTICE WANTED, 

by a Carpenter and Builder, at the West-end of London. 
Any respectable youth will find every facility afforded for a per- 
fect knowledge of his business ; the Master's personal attention 
tothe shop ensures comfort and regulerity. A‘emall premium 
required. For further particulars, apply by letter, or otherwise, 
to A. Z. at the Office of “The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent- 
garden. 


ENERAL FOREMAN in an ENGINE 
MANUFACTORY.—WANTED, a FOREMAN, to take the 
superintendence of fitters, turners, smiths, and pattern makers. 
Wages, 3. per week. He will be required to sign the declaration 
issued by the Central Association of Employers of Operative 
Engineers, &c.—Apply. either personally or by letter, stating age 
on gnaliGaniien, to Messrs. SIMPSON, Belgrave-road, Pimlico, 
ondon. 


WANTED, a good GRAINER and WRITER.— 


Apply No. 5, Great Suffolk-stre-t, Southwark. 


WANTED, a Young Man, who understands the 

Plumbing and Painti: g, &€. to assist in the COUNTING- 
HOUSE, and make himself otherwise useful. — Address, A. C, 
19, Bridge House-place, Newington, Causeway. 


WANTED, an experienced CLERK of WORKS 
* to superintend building a house in the country.—Applica- 
tion to be made by letter to A. B. Newby Wiske, Thirsk, stating 
amount of salary, and ability to furni-h testimonials of character. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 
WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUATION as 


PLUMBER, GLAZIER, and PAINTER. — Address to 
A. B. No. 22, Charlotte-street, Caledonian-road, Pentonville. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION as a BUILDER’S 
CLERK, by a Young Man, who has Leen in the Office of a 


Surveyor. No objection to the Country.—Address 
dox-street, Regent-street. 




















, A. P. 40, Mad- 


TO ARCHITECTS. 





d by sea-water, sulphurated hydrogen, or any 
preserves its uriginal coloar, which white lead dose not da“ 


WHITE ZINC PALNT causes none of the ra i 





j (COMPETITION and other DRAWINGS.— 
| \/ Mr. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the New Society of 
| Painters in Water Colours, and anthor of “ The Picturesque Archi- 
| tecture of Peris, Ghent. Rouen,” &. and of “ London as it is.” 


Views, Interiors, &c. From the long experience he has had in 
such subjects, he is fully aware of the points essentially necessary | 
to be attended to. Drawings and designs lithographed in a superior | 
manner.— Address, Mr. BOYS, 18, Albany-street, Regent’s-park. 


| 
D ECORATIVE PAINTING.—| 
Mr. FREDERICK SANG, from the Royal Academy of 

Munich, DECORATIVE ARTIST in FRESCO, and in all other 
manners of Painting; whose works may be seen in the principal 
public buildings of the metropolis, begs to inform his patrons. and 
Architects in poston, that he has considerably increased his 
Establishment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest 
notice, the embellis*ment of private and public buildings, in any | 
part of the United Kinedom, on the most reasonable terms, and in 
any of the Classical, Mediwval, or Modern Stylea—Apply to 
F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mall, London. 








UANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, 

SCHEDULES of PRICES, WORKING DRAWINGS, &e. 
copied, lithographed, or printed. 

LANS, ELEVATIONS, DRAWINGS of MACHINERY, ke. 


lithogra or engraved, 
ERS’ and CONTRACTORS’ ACCOUNT-BOOKS ; 
RAWING PAPERS; ditto, mounted and continuous. 
; and CLOTH ; ditto in lengths. 
TIONERY, for the use of BUTLDERS, 
ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, and ENGINEERS, at the lowest | 


current rates. 
WATERLOW and SONS, 65 to 68, London-wall; and 
49, Parliament street, London. 
Contracts for the supply of large establishments. 


| offers his services in Tinting Backgrounds, Landscapes, Perspective pers 


committed by white lead upon the human frame ; neither pain 

cholic, nor paralysis, &c. &c. to which dangerous complaints the 
workmen and mannfacturers who use it are subject, and to which 
ons who inhabit newly-paint oy are also |i 

Since its introduction into the United Kingdom by the. patentes, 
the Admiralty and the most eee ed agg wpe men have given 
it their preference over any other pai The public is cautioned, 
that if white zine paint is adulterated, it becomes a very inferor 
paint, instead of a first-rate one, and peels or waslies oft on outside 


work. 

The VIEILLE MONTAGNB ZINC COMPANY imports larzely 
from its works in Belgium WHITE OXIDE of ZLNC inady 
powder, and the casks ring their mark. VM, are only to le 


as gi , and may be ned, ing in oihat 
any of their Agents, residing in the following towns, viz : 

Live: . Birmineh ull, Neweastle, Leith. Glasgow, Bristel, 

Plymouth, Norwich, Ipswich, Dublin, Cork, Belfast, aud Jersey. 
The same oxides ground “ pure” to a White Zinc Paint, may 
the Company's its of the above-mentionel 
rindivg Ageuts, Messrs (. 
DEVAUX and Cu. 68. King woe City, London; and 
Messrs. ROBT. ANDERSUN and CO. 7, Timber Basb, Leith 


od. ‘ 
For further particulars apply to Mr. H. F. SCHMOLL, Genel 
Agent for the United Kingdom, at the Company's Offices, 12, Man 
chester-buildings, W estminster-bridge, London. 











THE WASHINGTON Nitta it COMPANY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; 
Manufacturers of 


ATTINSON’S -OXICHLORIDE of LEAD- 
sear, Sechedid S Manniy af Pastner Outlet 
‘Lead on a large scale, and being able to supply it with apie, 

to bring this new 





BILLS of QUANTITIES.—DAY and SON, 
' Li phers to the Queen. — Lithograph Bills of Qnan- 
weet, the greatest despateh, and at a vast saving on the prices 
en ye . 

_ Teapection eaten from Geometrical Drawings, either in Out- 
line or Water Colours, ‘i 


17, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 





and to execute orders without delay, now proceed 
and valuable preparation of their 

ublic, — sure that it will not, in the present ace, be : 
recause it is new, and that ifjudged by ts merits, it must make its 
= ~ finally take its place as one important manufacture 


country. eS 
Pattinson’s Oxichloride of Lead is a chemical combination 0! 
one equivalent of Chloride of Lead, and one oreee of Oxide 
; it being well known that common White Lead is achemial 
combination of one equivalent of Oxide of Lead, and one equivalent 
or th bouts) of © nic A constituti 





WANTED, by a respectable Youth, to board 
Bornes” uty. a SITU ot as a pg igh ma to 

a 7 4 Ti —_ 

SALTER, Solicitor, Eliemere encase: 


WANTED, by a Manufacturing Firm, a TOWN 
_ TRAVELLER, on Commission, and who has agooi con- 
nection amongst Builders and Contractors.—Apply by letter (pre- 
paid) to Z. A. care of Mr. Everett, Finch-lane, Cornhill. 





WANTE D, by a Man well versed in all the 
building branches, and of considerable experience, by trade 
a ter and joiner. a SITUATION as GENERAL or WoRK. 
ING FOREMAN, or to superintend the erection of buildings. No 
objection to the country. Satisfactory references as to ability. &e. 
we stating salary, A. Z., Mr. Dunford’s, Printer, Notting- 





0 CARPENTERS, tUILDERS, &. 
ANTED, a SITUATION in the above 
business, for a Youth, who has worked three years at the 
trade. Wages not so much a consideration as a situation where he 


would be able to improve in the trade.—! ‘ D 
37, Bt. Martin’s-lane. ove in the trade.— Address to &. at Me, Mlce's, 








(TO IRONMONGERS, STOVE GRATE MANUFACTU 
SMITHS, FOUNDERS, = spetebteinecary 


WANTED, by a middle-aged, active Person, who 
: has a general knowledge of the businesses, a SITUATION 
in FR pr ean Be or in _a Builder’s Iron- 
y Department —L st paid, fj le 
land-terrace, Raanigee-wellowead, oe 
WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an experienced 
: hand, asa PLUMBER, GLAZIER, and PAINTER. He 
is fully competent to take the management of a class-cutter’s shop. 
Batis ators sone =—- —_ as to ability and honesty.— 
pply by letter to H. L. Mr. Linton’s, Window G M nt 
~yadad 1's, Window Glass . 


N ARTIN and HOOD, Architectural, Mechanical, | 
Engineering, Map, and Plan Draughtsmen, Plain and Orna- | 
mental Writers. ravers, and Gen Lithoeraphers, 


pre to undertake WORKS OF AN 
above branches, on the most ee 


th reasonable terms. 

WORKING and TINTED D 

wAcHineny RAWINGS of every description of 
8, GREAT NEWPORT-STREET, LEICESTER-SQUARE. 





THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY of ENGI. 
NEERS are now prepared to execute Orders in every de 

— ee tee en ethene sentto any part of the 

es 2 et notice.—-East London Iron Works, 


i IGHTERAGE. — To Saw-Mill Proprietors, | 
4 Timber. Slate. and Stone Merchants, or others, requiring | 
Lighterage—The Advertiser having e large number of is 
willing to undertake LIGHTERAGE at prices that defy compe- 
tition.—CHARLES STRUTTON, 34, Commercial-road, mbeth. 


C HARLES WM. WATERLOW, 
Manufacturer of Sashes and Frames, 








fully intimate ‘to their patrons and the punts, that they are Po 


( ei ng what is called in 
chemical language, Carbonate of Lead. Now there is no reason 
Carbonate of Lead is the compound of | 


urpose. 
the newly-discovered 


xichloride in most, 
| far superior; its colour is brilliantly wh 
tried inst the best 


cases it has i 
obtained, and after a od of upwards of two years ii 
found to — white colour, considerably better 
against which it was tried. 

But the chief and by far the most important advantage 
epee is, its remar' and very decided su 

y which term the power of covering surface 
is understood among Painters. attention of the 
was at a very early period drawn to th's circumstance, 
that time, the Washington Chemical -~x" have 
dant opportunities of placing ts superte ity in th 
particular beyond all doubt. , 
number of experiments, and have caused a num! 
ments to be performed, in the » b; 
to ascertain pee gery ban 
best White Lead. and they now 
60 Ibs. of Oxiehlori 


it 


4 


Ait 


on; 


rd, tenacious layer, more like an 





and Joiner to the T rade, ~— 
121, Bunhill-row, Finsbury-square. | pa 
Well-seasoned materials, superior | 
workmanship, lowest prices, 
Upwards of FOUn HUNDRED i f 
‘ 
if 








De-ORS, and a large variety of Sash 
and Frames, alwars on cals. % 





G goods securel, ked for ; 
the country. Steam.struck mouldings 
in a4 quantity. 

N.B. This Establishment is worth 
the notice of all engaged in building, — 











In the Oxich no 
whieh tt iaines is — Oil 
usual for work 


consumers, 
of its economy, and its good qualities as a paint. 
OFFICE IN LONDON.—Mr. B, COOKE, No. 7, Sise-lane 


Office of the Washington Chemical Company, 
73, Grey-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, January 1, 1853 





ee wa et TDA A NOW ee 
S SHOP FOREMAN, GENERAL FOREMAN 

or CLERK of WORKS.- The Advertiser, having just com. 
yyt his engagement as general foreman, is open for a RE-EN- 
AGEMENT in either of the above capacities. Satisfarto re 
ference can be given as to honesty, sobriety, and ability —4, Be 
paid, to X. Y. Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent 


TO RAILWAY OR BUILDING, CONTRACTORS, AND 
’ 5 
A PERSON, who hes been engaged, since 1846, 


- .88 contractor's agent, in carrying out most extensiv 

is desirous of obtaining ancther ENGAGEMENT. He ber 
certificates from all his employers, and the different engin. 
under whom he has acted, snd can refer té the contractors oo 
works he has just. completed. and where he has beer ed 


e h engaged 
four years.—Address, A. Z. Post-office, Lupus-street, Pimlico, - 





OTICE of REMOVAL.—JOHNSON 
N Sash, Shop Front, and Door Makers to the Hel g pane 
beg to inform their Customers . 
and the Public generally, that 
they have removed to more ex- 
tensive premises in 


BAKER-STREET, 
BAGNIGGE WELLS-ROAD, 
where they have convenience 
sabe carrying on a larger busi- 


-_——_ 


N.B. By inclosi 
p.s ful list of) 





& postage- 
stam } list of pri may 
be had by return of pore. 





ONDONand SOUTH- WESTERN RAILWAY’. 
RESIDENTIAL TICKETS.—In order to encvrgs 
Erection of Houses at moderate rents, viz. from 20. to 0 
to the wants. of olerks, and of similar Ceeyer® 
e¢ Suburban Lines of this Company, wh hood of 
thy and attractive portion of the neighbour 
London, the Directurs are eeaied 4 to arrange terms i aaideutil 
ata reduced rate, and a years, of 
Tickets (ist or 2nd class), wi persons erecting Twenty 
more, of the elass referred to, on specified conditions, f 
the occupiers of such Houses, and their families. 
will run on the Windsor line daily on and 
leaving Wehedive ab eleven vielen m, and calling at 
intermediate stations, and will contin be run —— 
summer and winter.—By order of the Court of Directors, 
WYNDHAM HARDING, 
York-road Offices, March 27th, 1952. 
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pritisi "ASSURANCE COMPANY, 2, King- 


street. 
Chairman—8YDNEY. eitlinkB, Req. A.R.A. 
The rates for both Pire and Life Assurance are as low as can 
ith safety be taken. The a for Life Assurance made 
wil 


+ the convenien ~~ tuses and 
payable to sui had nt the head offf any of the 
all <a may ‘be __ soHN ‘REDDISH, } Manager. 
age + 





stablished by Royal Charter, a.p, 1720. 
FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE INSURANCES. 
Head Office, 7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 
Branch Offi t. 


my ardy, esq. F.R.S. 

Actuary. Peter . 

ris oponn  ata an ie ee anoint Ree 
ears, on »! 

one Hundred and Thirty Tears; OTIN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


MiLIES IN CASE oF DEATH 
Paovislon Sok FoR CHURCHES, CONVENTS, AND 
CaO OLS. BY MEANS OF ASSURANCE, 

HE CATHOLIC LAW and GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 8 New Onegmtnpetrest, 


L,o8DON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 





ondo Bachelor’s-wa Dublin ; and 18. 
Lei wore, I Tncorporated under 7 & 8 Vict. c. 110, : 
Rue et, Paste. Tne PITAL 200,0001, 
arent Comp assures diomaet as wellas healthy lives for sums of 
“thes enna income is nearly 4,000, 
by other offices accepted at ee gy rates, 
and every information furnished on 





spplicaion ” othe ac ” PORRISTALL, , Managing Director. 





IFE ASSURANCE for the WORKING- 


sad EXETER rn ORANGE: WELLINGTON. 
oe 2) ag 
ira eearin ae ma A Saree 
ihe. may e upon e following terms, 
sna by the Actuary of the Company, W. H- Archer, Esq. :— 
Weekly Contributions for t of Si. at death. 





hose on becom st caniben shall be— 
Healey ee Lagoon 7 33 yearn to pay One Penny per Week. 
e & to & »  » Twopence ” 


Collectors call = the houses of Subscribers for these weekly sub- 


gers tion will not increase as the contributor 
“a omes 4 he same weekly oe paid at the commence- 

ee throughout lif 
ment will be cont ‘make from one to ten mu subscriptions, so as to 
secure the sum 2 of Five, Ten, Fate: Twenty, and so on up to Fifty 


P 
N.B. No communications relative to the assurance of su 
“t ° attended to 


® from 
Sl. to Sol can to unless addressed to hs SOHN 
MOLYNEUX, 2, Exeter Wellington-street North, 





HE YORKSHIRE | FI FIRE E -sod LIVE 
INSURANCE COMP 


caqereen tye TRUSTEES, 
roa Sherift eto Park. 
6. L. Thom esq. vm 


Babemee. woos Swann, Clough m and Co, Ly 

SECRETARY. Newman, 

e asvention of the pablie is parvientars led to the terms of 

this Company for Live 1s INSURANCES, and to the distinction 

which is made between male and female lives. 
ni Premiums for Insuring 1002 














Age ], Age | 

next | a wat A FEMALE. ona A MALE, | A FEMALE. 

birth- | 

_ faye Whole 1 Life Premiums} day, | Whole Life Premiums. 
~ \ged [oad ada) fed 
iz. 7 6 l ¥ 86 46 3n 333 
ji9a/l17% 50 silanes 
ln 3 | 1 810 63 416) 426 
144/18 6 56 540) 44 0 
170 > 113 8 60 $6 0 | 512 6 
903 11492 63 740 696 
250 > 119-9 66 840 /| 710 8 
286 | 3 210 70 1 04 97 64 
230/264 73 ul? 1326 
2199 212 6 76 131 9 
353 317 3 80 15 12 10 

















= 


whose age does not exceed 30, may 
ig decease. for an annual payment of 
secure the same sum, for 


. 
3 





THE BUILDER. 


nas ee Ss d DESMAN f PATRON—HL R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
MUTUAL LIFE Sand TR rt AN’s| | ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
Blackfriars, London. 








place, Prevention of Rhea £ a Lecture by J. H. Se ye esq. on 
JOHN MACGREGOR, Esq. M.P. Chairman. | Paranend Anpas Puneet [pew fer the Pesventien of raed ont 
The Advantages offered by this Society are— | Bender Wednesday, and — — ~ Nine.—The talented 
POLICIES S INDISPUTABLE, unless obtained by fraud. Krause d: Feher, w’ 
All the MEDICAL FEES PAID by the Society. “pate of four octaves, and sings ‘in thirty-six gs “foreign ala dia 
Policies payable during the lifetime of the Assured. ects, will give his musical illustrations every 


ex 
Non-forfeiture of Policies. Assurers who find it inconvenient to | Saturday, at Eight o’c noe Lentare on V ‘oltale Electr! <5 
pay their premiums as they fall due, may have a credit of the rilliant experiments, by Dr. Bachhoftner. — Ap ees 
amount on application to the Board. <tyeduee grapes ii by Mr. Crispe, of the various kinds of Muskets, Riles, 
LOANS granted on Personal and other Securities in connection ¢-—A spend Views — Exhibition of the 


with Life Assurance, Mier + 4m Diver and Diving Bell &c. &c.— Admission, 1s. ; 
and every information may be obtained at the Schools and Children under ten years of age, half-price. A new 
| Office. anager. | @dition oft the Catalogue. 


| 


GEORGE THOMSON, M 

THOS. MUSGRAVE, Seeretary. _ R° 

[ONDON and PROVINCIAL JOINT-STOCK 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established, 1847.—Offices, 17, Gracechurch-street. 





OYAL COLOSSEUM.—NOW OPEN, DAY 
acd = Raby are oe x whole 8 = ———— establish- 
oon opened, contenant eee of the @ ah "fckedeon, 





Gothic Avi 
The Company effect every be a myn of pam Insurance, both on formin ay ee rely ti Coup yy ae: of Beulyeare bee 
the partieip and non-participat ing scales. ANORAMA of LONDON is exhibited daily, from Half-past Ten 
They also lend money on the pan = of freehold and long lease- till Five; and PARIS by NIGHT, every evening (ex a. 


hold ~_— pee agg oe or ee. life interesta, —_ day), from Seven till Ten. 
incomes legally ass: And on personal -ecurity. accompani hild ‘ableaux 
= t least Tp py my wey em a ey Seer CRY STA L' PALACE oy ane = poe KR te 
fected wi © Company for not Jess than doublethe amount the CYCLO 
borrowed ‘ia eases of personal security the t oan is wher ng the CYCLORAMA Building, and will be exhibited in a few weeks, 
periods of from one ve re, repayable by annual, half-yearly, Saat 
or quarterly instalments, with interest at 5 per cent. ARP ETS. BRIGHTS SPLEN DID VELVET 
>. ING 3ALL, Actuary and Secretary. — PESTRIES.—These goods being woven by steam 
— are at least one-fourth cheaper than handwoven 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT old" patterns, at 8 erent redution. French, sil sed’ ome, 


Admission, day or ev 





uction. 


ASSOCIATION, damask, warran’ from rkey 
7, Sz. ser S-PLACE, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, LonDON ; carpets. foorsioths be LUCE” KENT. wad CUMMING 4 
56, Paticmatt. Mexcnestes. Reg Waterloo-place (opposite Howell and James's). | 





” Patablie hed M 
INVESTMENT OF CAPIT: Kin AND SAVINGS. AWARDED A PRIZE MEDAL UNDER CLASS XIX. 
The object of the Investment Department of this Institution, is CARPETS. 


0 oO y i and profitabl ls of n — 
the ras sail of the foes, othe ronasos savinet | DR Onis pegnd Cnet A FELT CARPETING— 


the industrial classes < the community. To persons desirous of | arnnae wr should TF pesckess thin de lect jon of advan- 
placing their mone’ t at interest. but unused to seeking seenu- beaut 6 fr 9 ~¥ ——— 
rities, and theo atten in ites their value, this Institu- oe ct igen ta % and 


tion va ak immediate facilities, and an opportunity of realizing aid taer ‘oo a token Sy 


the highest rate of interest yielded bv first-class securities, in itation: 
which alone the money deposited with the Association is em- | | Vieerie _— 4 


ployed. | ‘ ” . 
tations ble in io January _ | carpet houses in and its vicinity, and in all the principal 


at 
are cautioned against ous 


” = pee nae : nufacture Table Covers. ‘ rinted, of the 
NATIONAL ASSUR. -ANCE and INVESTMENT | a potsble designs aod in aren “apie and ar: 
CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. likewise for veterinary pu billiard ae —" S 


Tposes ; 
The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the | 8t¢rers, &c.—Manufactories, Elmwood Mills. Leeds, and Borough- 
Depositors’ Stock in the —— Department of this Institu- 104d, Loudon. Wholesale Warehouses at 8, Lovelane, | W ood-street. 
tion. It constitutes, with the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the Cheapside. 


engagements of the beaten and has been provided in onder to Ripeway. od CO. ra SANITARY 1 
teneral Board of 





render the security of the Assured complete. 





—_——_-_— Under the sanction of the 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO POLICY-HOLDERS | JOHN v that 

Policies absolutely INDISPUTABLE; and made PAYABLE | seetee rane acu CO. respe situ ates cone conse. 
TO THR HOLDER BY SPECIAL ENDORSEMENT. thus | Soene ec their business, zat appointel i Mr. ‘tom Mas 
sxving the expense of a transfer deed as well as legacy and probate | BEGG: am Fleet-street. as ir agent for London i and its 
duty. = wea have the fullest confidence that the 

a — oe gtd pnetell OAEe OB DENTS, — ig: Th him to the entire satisfaction of 4,3 

™ varied extensive Tables o' s tution = — hi _ They thinate that BE 

be found one peculiarly advantageous where Policies are uired Brads os an ~ + = a ~ = rt ~ <4 
for securing loansor debta. The rate of Premium by this Table | an 


fittings to the v. 
to recommend roper persons to = = heer Mr. 
will protect the Interest of the P Policy-holder from all con- THOMES bpen DP mm By Lege Fleet-street, Loi 
tingencies, and allow the Life assured to proceed to, and reside in, | where article ten purposes. 
auy part of the world. ” pa oy 


MUTU \T) AS SUR. NCF -— 
AT, ASSURANCE ([HE PATENT GLAZED, VENEERED, and 





Assurances may be eff: from 501. to 10.0008. on a Single Life. 


Medical men remunerated for their Reports. 


Entire profits belong to the Assured, and divided annually. COLO 
Credit for half the amount of the first five annual Premiums. RIDGWAY — Po. “Cauldon: ~ manufactured, by JOHN 
Motes s 


recently exhibited at 


Liberty to Travel, and Foreign residence, greatly extended. been taken awa: without ‘the autho: 
Patentees, a REWARD will Ibe eigen to Sve Os 4 


COLLEGE EDUCATION, formation of the 
GROVE. 1a, 


A Novel Tabte has been constra expressly for the use of this | application 
etiaticn. been a an. by he = ofa — child, _bachenstnens 
anoual premium, may,in the event of death, secure a 
either an Annuity, a" from the age of 17 to 23, or an equiva- MINTON and CO.’S ENCAU STIC and 
lent. amoant in m: other PATENT TILES for Churches, Entrance Halls, 
Other new and important Tables for Educational purposes, and | Conservatories, Balconies, Geometrical. and Alham- 
Evdowments for Children, are in course of construction, and will | bric Mosaics, manufactures of & a highly decorative and 
extreme Sovbiien, 5 Slabs pad Tiles fo: Fireplaces and H 
rates. Door Fut (Be) 








shortly be published. 
The Tables for sarentoteay and Deferred Annuities, are parti- ae lor G og Glazed and 
cularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a means of r Bai be had in 


providing for a pas Fon Individual, or as a resource against the nw at th r Deine aor 9, pom FE a 








py a nay of age, involving, as it does, the uncertainties of health | London, and at their M Trent, Staffordshire. 
anc 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica- jig ENCAUSTIC TILES. — Prices 

tion at the Head Offices, of the Association, or to the respective | (Piain or Glazed) of this beautifal ~+ -.. ry > 


Agents, throughout the United Kingdom edizeval 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. _ floors or —- of pene aud 





Aiat, 


premium for the int 


ages, and every a a ga be had at the Head Office in 
Agate 


York, or of any of the 
FIRE INSURANCES 
are also elected by the Gommpanne: Cee serena 


Agents are wanted in those towns where n 

béen made. Applications to be made to Mr. eweL NEN L. NEWMAN, 

Actuary and Secretary, York ; or to 

Mr. RICH. WOOD, Solicitor, 12, John-street, 
Bedford-row, Agent for London. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT- 
RERT; CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE 


BUILDINGS 

nvested Capital, £1,311.761. 

noual Income, £153,000, 743,000, 
Claims paid since the am of the Office, £2,087,738. 
The Right Honourable Earl GREY. 
nes yi ones Chairman. 

B. Alexander, esq. 
Henry sinned Gaeta esq. Oliviers, esq. F.R.S, 
wa Tadd ee Wiilianf Ostler, esq. 
Sir Richard D. Kin 


Somer Pel = 
™ ty bart. 
eae Hon, Arthur Kinnaird The Ber James ‘Sherman. 
eng. Frederick Santen 


esq. 
Director. 
Puymeuay~Sehe Maclean. M.D, F.R.S. So, Upper Montague- 
re. 
Nineteen-twentieths of the profits are divided among the 


mee x: OF THE EXTENOTION OF Eagurcus 
Y THE SURRENDER OF BON USES. 














Date Sum | Bonuses added a 
Pokey. Teta, | Original Premium. Woreased annually. ‘ 
; £ |£ad £ oad 
is | 23 | 290 10 ’ 1,293 2 0 
1818 | 1,000 {3319 2 $3117 8 

| 1,000 (341610 ditto 114 18 10 








EXAMPLES OF BONUSES ADDED TO OTHER 
POLICIES. 























Policy | Total with addi- 
No. Date. ae Bonuses tions to be fur- 
peste sien | added. ther increased. 
& £ad £ad 
114 iso 10 | 140 8 6 | io 3 6 
a | am | 5000 | assay § | 8,558 17 8 
particulars btained appli- 
of the Office in withes a towns of the 





and Ppa 
Apnilications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. forwarded ie Taree on 60. ae srery ie of aaa 
= 


(J UARANTEE OF RENTS.—TO LAND. | wesstseast rs ast Paes 


LORDS, OWNERS of PROPERTY, TRU ate and | 
OTHERS.—Owners of can have their Ren ad In- | | pas TILES 5 eocner es 1000; PLAIN ditto, 52s; 64. 
comes guaranteed to them on a day certain, whether he same per lori. FIR CKS, 658, per 1000.—WARD and 
shall oe — «+ Sana ba not ; i a bea 2 pw from | | Honduras Wh 4. 
roperty for a fixe whether wholly occupied or no! ing about to make a ® considerable alt Premises 
° Rents collected without guarantee, the amount being paid over | at very reduced prices. Dutch kers, Windsor Loam, and 
immediately it is collected. Bricks ; Fi Pa 
Owners of property travelling or residing abroad. or in the 

country, can have the amounts of their rents remitted to them, or 
paid to their bankers, or direction ; thus enabling them to 
ow upon their accounts without fer of he em ges 

Particulars and forms of pro ined at the office of 
THE RENT GUARANTEE OCIETY, 3, ee ee Man- 
sion-house, London. 

Rates of commission are moderate. 

Neo charge made ad matey or prelimi nary expenses of any kind. 

FREDERICK TWYNAM, Resident Director. 


OANS.—Persons desirous of obtaining AD- — 
VANCES from so. to 2504. upon approved persoval security. BRICKS. — Messrs. EDMONDS and CO. of 
Lod ap "2 c. ments, extending over a enemas | Lamb-lane, London-fields, Hackney, have 600,000 STOCK 
examine the gr rt of the BRITISH | | BRICKS, a oy heeheld vr immediate 34a. 
UTUAL SUBSCRIPTI ON LOAN ASSURANCE CLASSES. Seana, Cc on the —A on 
Prospectuses, reports, and every information may be obtained on | MARTIN, No. 1, Ash-grove, Hackney; or to. Mr. BUNDY, 
application at the British —— Life Office, New Bridge- bry 
street, Blackfriars. Rules 6d. y, or ls. per post. Note.— 
Four new classes are now in course of formation for London, and 
will 1 immediately commence operations. 
per | prices i ante -, hiss 


TONEY ON LOAN, at 3. Bad Cent. m the City, H. 1. earnestly 
m—A RNEWAY’S CHARI — NOTICE Pre with a visit, in order to 
naneet or GIVEN, that the Trustees of this Charity are one selves :s— 





of 4 rich colour, at a very low price. 


NE HUNDRED THOUSAND superior 
BRIMSTONE and other PAVIORS. for Stables. tm 
WRIGHT'S: White Brick and Tile Works, Henwell, Middle. 


yer WH Bricks to be 
at NSS LIME WHAXP. King'sroad, Camden 


New-town; also, 
Builder's Cart for Sale. 





oR 




















to lend out the Trust Moneys to poor occupiers or traders Marle cutters ...... sesevecesess 84% Per 

within the City and Liberty of of Westminster, that is to say, Foire commie tteeeeeeeeeesees GOR nant 
within the o-4 — ee rag st. John —! aoa pi 6 — s 

St. A ho, St, Clemen jeorge, T° noi 

Be ane ee’ Martirinche-Pieliey St. Mary-leStrand, and St ~ 





Paul, Covent Garden. The amount of each loan is not to exceed 
1002, is to bear interest after the rate of 31. per cent. per annum, washed s 
and is to bé secured by the bond of the borrower, with two sureties. yen, hese brieks are sound, well t, and unusually 
Printed Forms of Application, aud all necessary information, may | from Proportion of the stock vultae 
he obtained by applying personally, between the hours of Ten and | for external vm * to HENRY DODD and 

Three o'clock in the day, at the office of the Clerk and Solicitor to | Counting-house; 


nase valk. = 
the Trastees, No. 14, Great Queen-street. St. Tamed Parke epee gh 





By order, Lg 8, STEPHENSON, constant pan resespahledormes thi 
Clerk and ‘citer to Trustees. containing ah any matter, acknowledged ie CC — 
NOTE.—The Trustees meet on the s second Wednesday in every | fiver sand. Preferable to 
loans as have been sent in 





month, to 


one clear week at othe teieh belere thee ‘fret day of the month.—The USTIN’ S. REGISTERED BRICKS for 


st be unexceptionable. BRITISH ND.— 
—_—- = | BUILDERS, | ‘Brick ee ee ond sud. OTHERS “Ws 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


LET on Hire, the whole of the BRICK- | hich.are Calculated and 
TO3 aE LT tthe sufficient for one stool and wilt Be Sauna Sarees strength b 


.—For particulars inquire of Mr. THOMAS 
Wie x 4 a 7 ert angen ie ptford. ing fecitien of lea i cavities for rine rj from n walls, 
apertures for h Public ty, 
TO SURVEYORS AND OTHERS. Witeceae, Picture Galleries. te. rick ff 
T°. BE DISPOSED OF, a very su | cement om apni ee cae . Architect, Farnham 
SURVEYING LEVEL, in perfect “condition ; can | om pang they <5 Machine Mensieee ene of 
tested, and terms, &c. forwaré rwarded upon appli on Ee a ay Atlas Works. 


wr ned prepaid) 1a, Wimbourne-street, New North-road, Hoxton. road, Southw 
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THE BUILDER. 
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Bates om LIME.—This celebrated hydraulic 


fresh fom mine ing aed ee of the hinges. It st 
Fecotlog oS ond for that hat rien, porete, end wained 

envied on JOHN ELLIS [3 and PO ONE. Leicester. 
REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME. The see fr 


it ch 
. The shell lime 


ractors. 
Gibbs, Canning, and Co.'s Blue 
tions, Bends and AND 'PARIAN, ANSTON, and LIAS 


ROMAN, aiit 
CEMENTS of the STOCKS. and other Bricks 


TIORS’, 
SECON PATCH 'ARDSON, 6, South Wharf, Paddington. 


——————— 
NE LIME.—HALL, IALL, BROTHERS, 
G REY ST poe Works, near Reigate, beg to offer to Builders 
ces for Cash on delivery. 
6s. Od. per Yard, or © Pats 
Ditto, for Manure. oe dita 
Black ditto ditto os 
Six Yard uantities, and put on the Railway for 
tt aed web et 7 the iat and Brighton and South- —— rn 
pd vs, or lines connected with them. A fresh supply, hot : ‘om 
the kilns daily, - bd Bricklayers’ Arms and Crov on Stations, 
and delivered to a 
h on de livery :—7e. per yard at the stations or 
oumnn 1s yard delivered within five miles; in not less o- 
2-yard quantities. Booking ng, 3 .. 2s. per Fg Ag q a nae fag 
« e qu rran 
monthly. Foy —e Reigate, Croydon; er Youl’s- 


place, Old eaeerend. 
PHOMAS FREEN and CO. LIME BURNERS, 
Wouldham-on-the-Medway. Grey and Chalk Lime supplied 
by the freight, direct from the ilns, or fresh ee Oe Here 
road, -road ‘8 > 
wis. Canal-road, Kingsland mes Wharf, New Wharf-road, Battle- 


eo e; or 
ara ia . hs, Tiles, Chimney-pots, Plaster, Hair, Welch 
&e. 


HOMAS FREEN and CO. REGENT’S 

CANAL, KINGSLAND-ROAD, beg to inform their friends 

and the public thet, since the late fire on their Ry mises, they have 

amey REBUILT THEIR MANUFACTORY, and are now 

to supply ROMAN CEMENT and PLASTE 

Pa iy in any quantities, direct from their mills T. F. and Co. 

farther beg to state, that having made great improvements in their 

machinery, these articles, they trust, will be found fully to support 
the high character they have always hitherto borne’in the trade. 


ATEINSON’S CEMENT, so long known and 

esteemed in London, for plastering p Lr i rp is a quick- 
cement that uires no colouri Sold —— by 

sous BAZLEY WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street 

minster, and Seel-street, Liverpool. 


and others a list of their pri 
Grey-Stone Lime 














EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS and 

FRENCH fo n+ dog orm —+y~ uses. — acne soos 

a uickly, an nm in a few 

Lard ee a a JOHN BAZLEY WHITE and SONS. 
Millbank-street, Westminster. 


PORTLAND CEMENT is the cheapest, because 
the brst Cement for external uses. As a per ye it Bh ga mins 
no colouring, does not v and is not affected b Asa 
mortar for brickwork, it may be mixed with ore ods "nr ross “ 
sand ; and, for concrete, it honey ten to twe'! 

of sind and gravel.—Manufactured by JOHN TRAZLEY WwHiTh 
and SONS, 17, Millbank-street, Westminster, and Seel-street, 
Liverpool. 





PpzE& RMANENT STUCCO WASH, 
WITHOUT SIZE OR OTHER CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 
As used at St. George’s Hospital, Hyde Park Corner. 
JOHNS and CO. having —s ame mh ene Sepesveente 
in the manufacture of this . confidently offer 
to the notice of So — ny the Public generally, as 
ime Wash or Water Colour for 
STucoD or BRICK Wonk It rT Stone Colour, but may be 
tinted to any a gh oT WASH OF F—is y dry in 
twenty-four hours, and, being a_non-ahsorbent, is advnirably 
sited Pam conte a cea 
isons, ec covet 25 
sep nod fo good for am and MAY BE EXPOR PED ITH PER. 
FE 


JOHNS aa t ‘S STUCCO CEMENT.—This cement, from the 
great et oes wd in price, and its suitableness for interna! as well as 
external su it ny all other materials of its kind ; it 
has no caustic ee eee, may be painted or r papered in a few days; ; 
never blisters, cracks, or soon hard as stone; 
and may be cleaned with eens: and water. 

The merits of the PAINT are well known for its application to 
stucco work ofall kinds, and external work generally. Numerous 
testimonials, prospectuses, and every information may be obtained, 
= application te the Sole Agents, PHILIP HARE and Co, at the 

eocbeutn, my oo i }pper Thames-street. A liberal allow- 
ance to whol aatle di 


GEORGE and THOMAS EARLE, 
CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, Bee 
Light and Dark one 
Also, Manufacturers of P 
Impo 











rters of MARBLE and 
Dealers in Slates, Slabs. Hair, Whiting. &. 


OMAN and OTHER CEMENTS, 
Manufactured by J. M. BLASHFIELD, successor to the 
Patentees, PARKER and WYATT, who, in 1796, first introduced 
PARKER’S ROMAN CEMENT; also Tarras and Portland 
es, English and French Plaster, Terra Cotta Chimney Pots, 
Tusses, 


&e. 
Manufactory, Mil! Wall, Poplar ; Depéts, Commercial-road, 
Lambeth, and Paddington-basin. 


V ILLIAM THOMAS, HULL, Manufacturer 
of Roman and Portland Cements, Plaster, Mastic. and 
ts, begs to return his thanks to his numerous friends for their 
a during the last forty years, and to assure them that he con- 
tinues to use “only the materials” in his various manu- 
factures. He holds many testimonials of the highest respectability 
as to'the quality of his Roman Cement, which has gS used in the 
tones tunnels and public works in the kingdom, &c. and been 
‘ound to give entire sati ion. Cargo of Porzleano, direct — 
Civita Vecchia, of first-rate quality, on sale on moderate 
Works on the * River Hull ; Town Office, 203, High-street, Hall 
March 17, 1852. 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &ec. 
RENTMORE, Plasterer, Little Lant-street, 
e had many years’ experience in the 
PATENT P PORTLAND ‘CEMENT for the firm of Messra, Aspdin 
and Co. the original patentees, begs to state that he will engage to 
execute Plastering, in —— em and conte in the above material, 
at the same price as will guarantee to Produes 
one uniform colourin itsnat natural ‘state without the aid of colow 
as generally adopted by the trade. 














STIRLING’ S BELVEDERE SLATE WORKS, 

re-road, Lambeth —A reduced list of prices of the 
best WELCH beget SLABS, planed both faces, will be sent on 
applica.ion (post-paid) being , and inclosing a postage stamp. 
The prices a are under hen. advertised for inferior slates. 


[HE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS. 
Patronized by Royalty, the Heads of the Nobilit Sag 
Architects of Eminence. beers Railwa: and 
Public generally. .—MAGNUS'S ENAMELLED SLATE ‘‘notwith- 








PORTLAND CEMENT. -— The difficulty of 
dusalanton'e ine valuable Cement of uniform colour and 
© prevented its more general use. Contractors 
pot na Biter ‘wl find Mhet these two important qualities may be 
the test certainty in that manufactured by 
é J. re LTON. 3 his 


an and Portland Cement and Plaste 
of Paris Works, Faversham, Kent, at which place, as also at his 
a Landen. 6, Upper Thames-street, City, and Great 
-yara, 


estminster, orders can now ‘be received to any 
extent. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, in Casks of Four 

Ineo | Bushels. UANTITY, NOT WEIGHT, BEING 
THE STANDARD.—CHAS. FRANCIS and SONS, Cement 
Works. Nine Elms, London. 








6, South Wharf, Paddington. 
ORTLAND CEMENT.—CHARLES 
RICHARDSON has the Set confidence in introducing 
to the trade the above superior CEMENT, being of uniform colour 
and uality (a desideratum never before attained in Portland 
t ext y cementitious qualities, 
resists the action of wn gh and heat, and is more durable than any 
other Cement ; does n , turn green, or crack, combin 
with which its’ santana h pasaalie’ properties stam s i once asthe 
first —— of the day f for work = all the a! ualities are 
is factured on the only princap! ¢ Portland 
Cement can A and contrary to the statements put forth by those 
who pate hitherto had the monopoly. Manufactured by R. 
S, Esq. at his Works, near the River Avon, and sent to 
ail pars - ‘the kingdom per boat or rail, at a reduced price to the 


POstLAND CEMENT. '.— JAMES WESTON, 


ig the above Cement, begs 

to inform th the trade in general that he can su pply them with any 

gent they ey hart, Hart atret ethers at his Works, Mit. wall. Poplar ; 

2 Ane = A Dai nog Sakis; or Middle Scotland: 
nster, rer 0} 

Cements. French 2) English Plaster, &c. a ee 


PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, NORTH- 

FLEET, KENT.— Messrs. ROBINS and CO. solicit the 
attention of their friends and the public to their —* Cement, 
confident that the great t in the thereof 
during the present rar yok insure to them a continuance of that 
patronage with which they have so long been favoured.— 
Topeives at tog Works, and at Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall. 

a 


ATENT PORTLAND and ROMA 
CEMENTS. — WINKFIELD, BELL, and CO. of AG 

Greenwich, Kent, having now completed some heavy contracts, are 
prepared to execute orders to any extent for either of the above 
Cements, which they are am Prepared to prove exceed any others 
high nee age qualities at resent manufacturing. Many 

res} le references can given wh 
ny Bing successfully used. Orders addr ethene Woe 
S be punctually ae in and terms sent. Where 


ice will be made.— 
Mr GEORGE SHARPE: Uaioe Wane feent at 


ARIAN CEMENT for internal use, to 
PAINTED IN A FEW HOURS, AND PAPERED 
WITHIN A COUPLE OF DAYS. .—CHARLES FRANCIS and 


SONS, Patentees, Nine El 
CEMENT—The 


ms, London. 
MEDINA (ROMAN) 

which is made is obtained in the 

trom the’ Stone, but is 


material of 
Isle of Wight. It hasall the 
aol better to fhe rapidity with 




















Reman, 

















p . Bien: 
other chim: 
— p= edhet neces mye Tee uments, 


he vile and infringements of his t that 

are attempted) ay wen | to grow in favour with 1 the public being 

ble, and very much — ere mastic. -- 

Brice lists dod e ohnet of deeetae een ee So any past kinedom 

gratis. Cisterns, Filters, Dairy and Larder fetves, >.” Cellar 

Fittings, Slabs, and every variety of plain Slate-W ny at prices 
that defy competition.—49 and 50, Upper Belgrave-pl: 


ALENTIA SLATE SLABS. ie Valentis 
Slab Company invite attention to their ania n now supplied, 
of very larze dimensions and of superior qualit ey have been 
used at the British Museum, National Gallery, Bethe . 
various lunatic asylums, the Ordnance Works, M Prison, Pen 
tonville. and other — Malting Floors 1 ia Bedford 
and Hertfordshire, Breweries, the Race ey at Brighton. ] 
mouth Barracks, and are kept in stock in large emai 
Freeman’s Wharf, Millbank-street ; by Messrs. SHAR 
Tooley-street ; and Messrs. BRABYS, Pa Bee where terms 
may be obtai ned. 


0. ARCHITECTS, SCULPTORS, BUILDERS, 
TONE and MARBLE MASON, &eo. ke. ALABASTER 
QUARRIES, yen yet » hear DERBY i alenecer in blocks 
of almost an , and of very superior quality, now be ob- 
tained from these quarries on application Ps ae 
Messra. JO: SEPH SMITH 1 and SONS. 
HORNINGLOW, near BURTON-ON-TRENT. 

This stone was extensivel y used j moa the Middle Ages for 
Movuments and other Ecclesiastical Decorations, and +4 that 
period until now has not been obtained in ey ie an Its 
colour is white, and beautifully arenes. aan worked, 
and capable of taking a high — ina ied it suitable for 
"Agent in London, Me Wil poate Fi 

gent in London, Mr. sLIAM FIELD, 58, Holywell-street, 
Mipenk ; Depot, 24, Wharf, Paddington, where stom is always 
m han 


M AR BLE OWNERS, ONE TRADE— 
‘o oO S CARTE ALEVE, and others 
interested.—The disadvantages of machin in the marble and 
stone trade have been sincerel M felt by almost all who have attempted 
it in Britain up to the present time, for want of such information as 
would otherwise lead to success, and, in man pepe ns rincely 
fortunes, which information may be obtained on application, by 
letter, to H. H. H. H. at the office of = The Builder,” 1, York. 
Covent Garden, with name, address, and amount of capital to 
spare for the object. If y enange in London, or other large towns, 
from 8i. to 50,0001 ; n the country, convenient to water 
power, from 1001. to ‘Leow = ae 


[ TALIAN and GALWAY MARBLE 
we Whitehall-wihet: | RE: inster, 
si : sabre, Soom Galway, per ga oe 87 ve We tf Ble Black, and 




















° Dove,” jienna, 
Bardilla, Black and natu Brocatello, Levante, 
Ao Anne’ —— Royal, A Alabaster, and all descriptions in 


h ing. &c, 
The  palleering vessels expected daily :— 
mn ie ass, Galway, 113 Black and Green, 120 
Blocks, 80 tons. — 


horn, 37 
eghorn. «7 bag A tons, 

prices. Terms, si 
Mr. FRANKLIN, Proprietor. Office hours, Hleven until Three. 


Rapid, L 


TO BUILDERS, MASONS MASONS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
BEAGLE nag coat Depa England fer 
a ro) paossion x and 
wr ——— P is the ‘Westminster Patent 


their superior st: na, Diack and gold, vein, and 





tor of 
the the Gentlemen ‘conn 


in London th extensive 
of 
Kingdom of STATUARY, Veined. Sicilian, Dove, and 


ARBLE.—Mr. J. FABB 
RICOTTI, Proprie- 





CARA KA WHARE * “agen 
Mr. THOS. eo TED PSS sON, Agent’ 


for = and 


rate, fo 


use, in al slab and block, equally <sg 
worth. York, and other stone i 


——— 


egy oe” 
fonts, gor ete, 


VERY ECONOMICAL KATE. 
SAMUEL CUNDY, Mason a 


NE WORKS, 
Ww Low: 
“MARBLE. Ch MNEY PIECny 
achinery. The petite ae 


invited to view the stock, ae 
RB x 
a BLE sant RGs PIECE i 
mee 1 woRK in fi Se a 
ALLS, DATRIES. LARDENS, to seeeiADY chy 
Circulars sent on application. 
N.B. The “ Royal Blue Ronny 5 Works every ten 
V! EINED MARBLE.—TO MASONS, 


BOtLpess &e.—NOW ON SALE, at th 
Sawing Mil mercial-road, Pimlico, the Lahaiae 


Buil 
sen 





Com: 
STOCK in Lode of VEINED 
following low _Brices for cash "WARBLE, in BLABS, at the 


; Linch, 1s. 6a, 
age ac 
nelu rd 
all other Marbles in yea 


TLAND STONE, from i pack —y Hare Hill. Winger. 


ar in B 
RB ee 
N HOLM 


: inch, 1s. 3d, per ‘foot su 

Slabs liy packed and forwa 
Sawing, 5d. per foot super. 

Black, Jack sw Gold, Statuary 


LANDINGS, or SLABS. SINKS G GRANITE ¢ 





combe, Bath. 
round the coast on the most reasonab! 


the above low ou price, 9 and the 
K 


Paeee su iw 
arches. 


Bothernithe 


a wer S tapects of 


fb. Ey 





BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
NDELL and SAUNDERS 
QUARRYMEN and STONEMERCHANTS, 
BATH. 


(DEPOTS.) 
Great Western Railway Station.... 
Great Western Railway Station.... 
Hope-street, Mount-pleasant ...... 


List of prices at the also cost for 
to any part of tere furnis ed on application 


MARKET WHARF REGENT’S-PARK PARK 
BASIN, — MARTIN and WOOD 


R4 


PADDINGTON. 
BRISTOL. 
LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER. 


always on hand. Mortar, Lime, and 
attention paid to country ordera. 





ORSHAM-DOWN, and other BATH an 
PAINSWICK STONE MA my’ -— Wood oa to » 
form their F and the Bu 


Orders and bein Kaden the — any Bae 


rer to AN 
PA 


reased to MARK ET- eet te Waa 





ATH "WEATHER. STONE.—For Combe 
oe. pox Hill Ground Stone of the best quality, 
and Stone Me 


Dow 
to HENRY 8 
BD Gatos shipped y ~ a to any part 





BATH STONE DEPOT, a ee Railway, 
Paddington -EDWARD FLUESTER respectfully informs 
Bui iders, am. and Others that = Se to wos the 


Stone, 
I Si best q eye py 





J ‘orest of re “tons tn in blecks, di 
sabe of any thicknesa—N.B. Stone pain 9 = ie 





C440 and AUBIGNY atGs = 


‘oF any quantities. are 


order from Caen to any ‘Port. 





RTLAND STONE.—P. DODSON and C0. 
STONE MERCHANTS, PORTLAND. 


NDON A 
Mr. GEORGE FAWN, _* ee Eaton square, 





TO BUILDERS, TABOR AND OTHERS. 
UTLDERS, MASONS, and others are informed 


now be = lied *with YORK BLOCK. Saw) 
STEPS. SLABS c. = unprecedented prices, from the (sa 


Wharf, Rotherhithe. 





PAYING, | 2: 2s. 9d. con Co YARD— 
Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-h Corn Stores, F 

of ny ae every description 
PIL LON caats BITUM MEN 

SeeCE. Me bg thy ng ee 4 FISHSTRER 
Sass 4. ty ~ it inn meer ge 


—N.B 





PAvING, § SINKS, COPING, SILLS, STEPS, 
Relfaced Slab, Hare Robt Rubbed yond 


Selfaced Paving ;thick), Slates, des toon, pial mo foot), Chi 
ney Pots (large or stall St Pi 


Junctions, Bu 
quality of which will be found to 


pes, 
a the 
the souls tye 


8 i Need il 
Bridge W 


Tices such as must ensure 
—E. and W ST Whart 


eens See on application. 
AAS Piston, and for RAILWAY TECH Bi (ES, Bridees 
perlewed workmen of Basement 


gon. Tools an sent to any 
ape eat—GERVASE, Eve 
Established 1834. Importer Sanat of ffrriniaad Asphalt 








WHITE AND BROWN 
ORNAMENTAL LAVA 
PATENT 1 METALLIC LAVA 


Messrs. ORSI and ‘ORST and ARMANT 
or the INTERIOR of CHURCH MUSEUMS, F HALLE 
VEST BULES, CONSERVATORIES, on 


“Coveri Arches, Terraces, a Hoch 
SAMPLES LAY For INSPROTION. List of Prices. 104 eve? 
may be obtained at the Guildhall-Chambe 
Basinghall-strect, City ; and st the Office of “The Builder.” _ 


L! 

BRR COTTA ge Ace Gn re 

of Dog, and wold st Nov 1 Whacf, Praed -atreet, Paddington 
ases, tazzas, bayreme Ye coats Pivork Feauired 
iat wren 
and 





Ee 


heat and frost without crack’ 
nearly the same cost as casting 
Terra Cotta is more durable than iron, 
be made of black, red, and 1 
shade. It can be more undercut and 
stone or marble, and architects can have their 
and fired in this material (without moulding 
copying) fresh from the hands of the artist. 


H a 
eit Eek 


: 





